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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


(Month of Holy Family.) 
T.—St. Ignatius, Bishop and Martyr. 
F.—Feast of the Purification (Candlemas). 
S.—St. Blase, Bishop and Martyr. 


1 
2 
3 
4. S.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
5 
6 
7 
8 








St. Andrew Corsini. 
M.—St. Philip a Jesu, Martyr. 
T.—St. Titus, Bishop and Confessor. 
W.—St. Romuald, Abbot. 
8. T.—St. John of Matha, Confessor. 
9. F.—St. Cyril of Alexandria, Bishop and Doctor. 
10. S.—St. Scholastica, Virgin. 
11. S.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
12. M.—St. Joanna of Valois, Widow. 
13. T.—The Prayer of Our Lord in the Garden of Olives. 
14. W.—St. Joseph of Leonissa, Confessor. 
15. T.—St. Agatha, Virgin and Martyr. 
16. F.—The Twenty-six Martyrs of Japan. 
17. S.—The Seven Founders of the Order of Servites. 
18 S.—Sexagesima Sunday. 
19. M.—The Apparition of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
20. T.—The Solemnity of the Passion of Our Lord. 
21. W.—Of the Season. 
22. T.—Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Antioch. 
23. F.—St. Peter Damian, Bishop, Confessor and Doctor. 
24. S.—St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. 
2. S.—Quinquagesima Sunday. 
26. M.—St. Margaret of Cortona, Penitent. 
27. T.—Of the Season. 
28. W.—Ash Wednesday. First of Lent (FKast—Abstinence). 


* * * * 

& & & In the Church Calendar February is desig- 
nated as the month of the Holy Family. Accordingly it 
will be very appropriate to take occasion during this 
month to gtve short talks or readings to pupils, sugges- 
tive of their duties at home and the general obligation of 
obedience to parents and superiors. “Too many children 
forget what they owe to their parents,” says the Catholic 
Universe. “This is evident from their neglect, and from 
their conduct which speaks so loudly and with such pene- 
trating sorrow to the parental heart..” On another page 
will be found the material for a talk on obedience from the 
pen of Very Rev. A. A. Lings, Yonkers, N. Y. The child 
Jesus is here presented as the model—the personification 
of all virtues becoming to true Catholic children. Teach- 
ers may expand and adapt this article to suit the age of 
their pupils. An anecdote or two will serve to empha- 
size the lesson, and a number of questions should be asked 
to develop important points. 

* * * 

& & & The article on “The Teaching of Bible 
History,” elsewhere in this number, is the first of a series 
of very practical and helpful papers on methods in relig- 
ious instruction that will appear in coming issues of The 
Journal. The pen name of the writer of these articles, 
“Leslie Stanton,” is no doubt familiar to most of our read- 
ers, for it has appeared in these pages in the past, and 
likewise in other Catholic publications. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to state that he is a religious teacher of experi- 
ence and thorough training in the principles and practices 
of the Catholic Church. 

The purpose of these articles is to make more vital 
and lasting, if possible, the teaching of Bible History and 
Catechism. These studies, as the basis of religious edu- 
cation, form the all-important work of our schools. Yet 
how often their recitations partake of nothing more than 
the dry and ineffective question and answer drill? As has 
been pointed out often by Catholic educators, the method 
of teaching these branches in many of our schools has not 
kept pace with the pedagogical advance in other work of 
the curriculum. The great difficulty has been the lack of 
a medium that would bring to young teachers the fruits of 
the experience of older and notably successful religious 
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teachers. The Catholic School Journal was established 
to supply such a medium, and its success thus far has been 
attested by the hundreds of letters of appreciation that 
have come to us from all parts of the country. We feel 
confident, therefore, that the present new series of arti- 
cles on these subjects, following as they will definite and 
practical lines, will be eagerly and thoughtfully read by 
every zealous Catholic teacher. 
* * * 

& & & The Journal now has appreciative readers 
in nearly every country of the world. Our foreign sub- 
scriptions are, of course, not numerous except in countries 
where English is the predominating language. But there 
is scarcely any important division of the globe that is not 
represented on our subscription lists. From South Africa 
to frozen Alaska, from Hawaii to the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, through India to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and all over Europe, will be found readers of 
this publication. While the total number of these for- 
eign subscriptions does not reach any great figure, still it 
is a matter of satisfaction to know that The Journal is 
appreciated in distant lands as well as at home, and that 
the cause of Catholic primary education has many zeal- 
ous and progressive workers in all parts of the world. It 
has been a matter of interest to us to know the origin of 
these distant subscriptions. Aside from those placed on 
the books directly by friends in this country, nearly all 
seem to result from copies or letters sent by relatives or 
community members to points abroad. Here is a sugges- 
tion to all our readers for extending the field of useful- 
ness of The Journal. We are just in receipt of a number 
of additional foreign subscriptions. One from Egypt is 
as follows: “This very day I received two copies of your 
esteemed Journal. Greatly welcoming them, I hasten to 
send my subscription herewith.”—Rev. J. Roullet, S. J. 
(College de la Sainte Famille, Cairo, Egypt). 

* * * 

& & & Do not worry. Do not dread. Do not 
fear. Just go calmly and steadfastly about the things 
that are before you now, and the future will take care of 
itself. You will be a thousand times better able tomorrow 
and next day to solve your problems after having refused 
to worry about them beforehand. “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” Do not borrow trouble from 
tomorrow. Wait until you get there. Maybe you will 
find that there is no trouble after all. 

* * * 

& &% s& Sewer gas undoubtedly finds its way into 
many of our schodl buildings. While it is true that this 
uncertain compound has long been something of a scape- 
goat, and has been charged with many ills for which it was 
not responsible, it is nevertheless a fact that its presence 
in a building is unwholesome and really threatening. De- 
fective plumbing is the common cause for its insidious 
lurking around our schoolhouses. There is a great deal 
of slipshop and wholly unreliable plumbing hidden inside 
School officials should make 
it a point to have the drainage system of their buildings 
tested for escaping sewer gas once a year or oftener if 
need be. 

* * * 

& J& & Proper lighting in schools is a considera- 
tion of the utmost importance. The significance of this 
fact is hardly appreciated by the majority of people, who 
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consider a child’s headache a comparatively trifling mat- 
ter. But such a headache, if it can be traced to the eyes, 
is a danger signal. It is an indication of eye strain, which 
is definitely known to be the direct cause of numerous 
nervous diseases. The correct lighting of a schoolroom 
is sometimes a difficult problem because of poor architec- 
tural arrangement. Each case constitutes a study in itself. 
One point often overlooked is the danger that lies in too 
much light, as well as in too little. Glare is productive 
of incalculable injury to the sensitive retina. The ideal 
arrangement permits of just enough light to illuminate 
what is in front of the pupil, introduced from such a di- 
rection as to be readily reflected into the eye. Overhead 
lighting is probably the best arrangement, but unfortu- 
nately it is seldom practicable. 
cS * * 


& & & During recent years there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in school furniture, a fact for which 
the rising generation has reason to be thankful. Some of 
the back-breaking devices that once did duty as seats and 
benches are indeed curiosities in this day. Their straight 
lines would tax the rigid spinal column of a cigar-store 
Indian. Small wonder that the uneasy schoolboy would 
wriggle and twist and twist and wriggle, and finally give 
way to that spirit of mischief that was less the expression 
of innate depravity than mute testimony of physical suf- 
fering. School desks should always be of the curved back 
and seat variety, in sizes to fit pupils of the ages usually 
found in the several grades. 

* ok * 

& & & Bible stories told in simple language by 
the teacher constitute a most effective means of laying the 
foundation of religious training in the lowest grades. In 
the first centuries of the Church catechumens were taught 
the Our Father and the Apostles’ Creed, with many Bible 
stories to illustrate the truths contained and the moral 
lessons taught by the two prayers. This simple yet highly 
successful method of the early Church is still regarded as 
the best way of introducing the study and practice of our 
holy religion. The words of the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail 
Mary and the Creed are much easier for little children 
than most of our catechism texts. “If stories of the Cre- 
ation, the Fall of our first parents and some chapters of 
the New Testament are judiciously used both to illustrate 
the truths contained in the catechism and to impress upon 
children their important duties, they will learn all they 
need, and in addition to it, doctrine, history, practice and 
devotions will come to them as an organic whole. Whilst 
helping them to lead Christian lives according to their 
age and capacity, we shall also lay a solid foundation on 
which future instruction and education may be built up 
without removing one single particle.” 


SMART SCHOOLBOY HUMOR. 


Teacher—Now, Tommy, if I give you five apples and 
you eat two, how many will you have left? 

Tommy—(aged 6)—Five. 

Teacher—No; if you eat two you would have only 
three left, wouldn’t you? 

Tommy—No, ma’am; I’d have five, three outside and 
two inside. * i : 

A Baltimore schoolteacher says that she once put a 
question to one of her boy pupils as to what was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the state of Texas. 

“Texas,” replied the lad, “is celebrated for being the 
only one of the United States that is the largest.” 

* * + 

An eighth grade boy said to his older brother: “George, 
I’ve got a sentence here I’d like you to punctuate. You 
know something about punctuation, don’t you?” 

“A little,’ said his cautious brother, as he took the 
slip handed him. 

“This is what he read: “A five-dollar bill flew around 
the corner.” He studied it carefully. 

“Well,” he finally said, “I would simply put a period 
after it, like this.” 

“TI wouldn't,” said the schoolboy, “I’d make a dash 
after it.” * * 

After the day’s tasks had all been done the teacher 
read a simple story to the children. In the course of the 
reading the word “furlough” was encountered and the 
teacher, who believes in improving every opportunity of 
adding to the children’s store of knowledge, paused and 
asked if any little boy or girl knew the meaning of the 
word. 

For a moment the class gazed blankly at the teacher. 
Then a little lad raised his hand excitedly. 

“I know, teacher,” he said. “It’s a donkey.” 

The teacher explained that the word was “furlough,” 
and not “burro.” 

The class, always ready for a laugh, tittered derisively. 
The bright boy was almost in tears. 

“IT don’t care,” he said defiantly. “I seen it in a book, 
so there.” 

The teacher, to relieve the lad’s distress, told him to 
bring the book to school in the morning, and she re- 
sumed her reading. 

On Friday morning the little boy, his face fairly radiant 
with triumph, brought the book to school. 

“There,” he said, as he laid the book before the teacher. 
“Wasn't I right, teacher?” 

As he spoke he opened the book, and sure enough 
there was a picture of a soldier riding a donkey, with the 
words, “When Johnny comes home on a furlough,” be- 
neath it. 





Buffalo Parochial Schoolboy of Ten Years Who Won a Prize Against 6,000 Competitors. 








A prominent Buffalo, N. Y., busi- 
ness house recently instituted a prize 
“essay competition, open to pupils of 
the public and parochial schools in 
and around Buffalo. The age limit 
was 11 to 19 years, and the essays 
were to contain about 1,000 words. 
Something like 6,000 responses were 
made, and this enormous number of 
compositions was carefully gone over 
by the competent judges selected by 
the firm. The first prize, a $10 gold 
piece, was divided between Master 
John Nugent, who was 10 years old 
on Oct. 6 last, and a girl of about 16 
or 17, also a Catholic school pupil, 
the judges deciding that the essays 





of these two young people were of 
equal merit. , 

Master Nugent is a son of John 
S. Nugent. He is a husky lad for 
his years, and as a glance at his por- 
trait will show, gives no evidence of 
lack of nourishing food. That he is 
an unusually bright lad is proven by 
his victory in the recent competition. 
He is a pupil of Father O’Byrne’s St. 
Nicholas parish school, and his teach- 
ers, the Sisters of St. Francis, are 
elated at the success of their boy. 

It is a matter worthy of special note 
that the two leading prize winners in 
a competition which had 6,000 con- 
testants are pupils of the Catholic 
schools. 
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THE TEACHING OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


By “Leslie Stanton’—A Religious Teacher. 
(Introduction to a Series of Articles to Be Written for 
The Catholic School Journal.) 

It is needless to emphasize the importance of Bible 
history or the importance of teaching it well. When the 
Church prefers to have children study a well-edited his- 
tory of the Bible rather than the Bible itself, she is act- 
ing in harmony with a sound pedagogical principle—a 
principle which St. Paul expressed in his own striking 
way when he drew his metaphorical distinction between 
the food of infants and the food of grown men. 

The impressionable period of childhood is not the time 
for a detailed and exhaustive study of the Bible; it is 
not the time for a detailed and exhaustive study of any- 
thing. Then is the time for learning the most vital and 
significant facts in Bible history and drawing therefrom 
their most effective and practical lessons. It is the time, 
too, for the youthful imagination, so active and so un- 
trained, to be filled with pictures of nobility and beauty, 
thence to awaken noble and beautiful thoughts which 
will find their realization in noble and beautiful deeds. 
It must be confessed that we Catholic teachers are some- 
times in a position to learn from non-Catholics in affairs 
pedagogic; but, in the teaching of Bible history, we hold 
a decided advantage. The generally accepted method of 
teaching the Protestant child is to fling a Bible at him and 
assure him that it is the rule of faith. He isn’t likely to 
know what the rule of faith is, and he isn’t likely to find 
out in the Bible, but that apparently makes no difference; 
it’s Holy Writ, and it will do him good. Our way is in 
every respect more rational. We advocate teaching the 
child rather than leaving him to the care of an intuitive 
revelation little short of miraculous. 

In short, we recognize the need of teaching Bible his- 
tory. We believe that it is just as much a subject for 
study as is geography, language, or arithmetic, and we 
believe, likewise, that it has an aim and methodology of 
its own. Accordingly we strive for that aim and follow 
that method. It is with certain aspects of the subject 
thus considered that this series of articles intends to deal. 

And, right here, a word of caution is necessary. In 
this series of articles and in other writings of the kind, 
‘ the young teacher will find various recommendations con- 
cerning methods and devices which he must be careful 
not to regard as precepts. What gives articles of this 
nature a certain value to the teacher is that they often 
prove suggestive. Generally the embodiment of a more 
or less extended.experience in practical classwork and 
based to a greater or less extent on well-wrought peda- 
gogical principles, the papers appearing in school journals 
serve as a help and counsel to the teacher and to some 
degree, but never entirely, as a light and a guide. They 
are of service to the mature teacher who knows how to 
use them. They would be of even greater service to the 
young and inexperienced teacher whose need for assist- 
ance is vast and pressing, were it not for the fact that, too 
often, the said teacher, by very reason of his youth and 
inexperience, is wont to regard the advice and recom- 
mendations contained in such articles as the ex cathedra 
utterance of some infallible pedagogical pope. It must 
be well understood that the recommendations contained 
in this series of articles are not to be followed blindly. 
They all bear the test of experience, but not the test of 
universal experience. They may be profitably followed 
by one teacher, not by another; in one classroom, not in 
another. Their main advantage lies in their suggestive- 
ness, 

Method in Presenting Bible Stories. 


Bible history may be begun with very small children. 
Obviously the most effective way to introduce the sub- 
ject is through the medium of Biblical stories. And here 
is a fact worthy of more than passing mention: the stories 
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contained in the Bible have a rare fascination for the 
youthful mind. The normal child delights in the fables 
of Aesop and the folklore of Grimm, and the re-told tales 
of the Norse sagas; but the Bible stories delight him even 
more. There is in them a simplicity and haunting beauty, 
together with a large breadth of human interest which 
fascinate and win conviction. 

The teacher should endeavor to get all possible good 
out of the Bible stories. He should, first of all, ever have 
in mind that they are stories, and in reading them or 
recounting them (the latter method is far preferable) he 
should bring out their story values. The teacher of Bible | 
history who is alive to his obligations and determined to 
secure the best results will find it profitable to devote 
considerable attention to the difficult art of how to tell 
a story. He will seek to “get the trick of” narration. 
He will endeavor to relate a given Biblical episode in such 
a way that the persons and place stand out clearly in 
the children’s minds, that what happens, happens quickly 
and with correlation to what precedes and what follows, 
and that a unified impression of the story is made. A fu- 
ture paper will deal at greater length with this important 
point. 

Another matter demanding consideration is the use of 
Biblical texts. Many teachers unwisely ignore the prac- 
tice of fixing in the children’s minds the great events of 
the Bible by means of texts bearing on the subject 
matter. Such texts may be regarded as keys to the store- 
house of Biblical lore. Texas also serve as convenient 
house of Biblical lore. Texts also serve as convenient 
and as ever-present consors reminding us to perform 
those duties and chiding us for violations of the moral 
law. And, again, many Biblical texts are precious bits of 
poetry divine, the expression in the noblest language of 
the noblest emotions of the human heart. It were fitting 
that our children be not deprived of this their princely 
heritage. 

One special aim of Bible history teaching should be to 
demonstrate the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. Of course, it is easy enough to state in general 
that the Old Testament contains the prophecies and the 
New Testament their realization; that the former prom- 
ised and the latter fulfilled. Such general statements, 
though true enough and good enough in their way, are 
of little utility in impressing upon young children the 
interdependence of the two Testaments. In the rather 
unclassical phrase of the day, you have to “show” the 
children. The various types of the Messiah, the numer- 
ous prophecies in their most striking details, the promises 
gradually assuming definiteness—these topics must be 
dwelt upon with a persistence relatively proportionate to 
their importance. Then, when the New Testament is un- 
der discussion, one of the direct aims of the teacher should 
be to demonstrate that in the person of our Lord the 
types found their embodiment, the prophecies their reali- 
zation, and the promises their literal fulfillment. Thus 
the children come to regard the beginning of the Christian 
era as the fullness of time and the Savior of Men as the 
central figure of history. 

Another mater demanding the teacher’s attention is the 
advantage of co-ordinating the study of Bible history 
with the study of the Catechism. The children shuuld be 
taught to associate certain Biblical persons, objects and 
events with certain points of Christian dogma, moral and 
ritual: Thus, for example, the ark of the covenant recalls 
the tabernacle of the Catholic Church, and the reverence 
paid to the one by the Jesus should be emulated by the 
Christian’s devotion to the other. The advantages of 
teaching Bible history with this correlation in mind it is 
difficult to over-estimate. Sometimes the protest is made 
that Bible history teaching amounts to little else than an 
elaborate system of story-telling, from which no children 
save, mayhap, the very young, derive any perceptible bene- 
fit. While there is but slight force in the objection, we 
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cannot but admit that the Bible history lesson might be 
made more profitable to the children than it usually is; 
and one of the most effective means of augmenting its 
efficiency is to teach with the definite aim of making the 
Bible a sort of sidelight on Christian doctrine. This 
method was, to a considerable extent, the method em- 
ployed by our Lord Himself in teaching His doctrines, 
and we know from the Epistles of St. Paul that it was 
followed in apostolic times. It prevailed, too, in later 
ages. The Fathers of the Church, from St. Augustine to 
St. Bernard, habitually made use o fthe Bible to explain 
Christian tenets and exhort to Christian practice. Indeed, 
it is the method of the Church, as even in our own day 
the propounding of a text before the priest’s sermon or 
instruction clearly indicates. In fine, the correlation of 
Bible history and Catechism is a matter which no coz- 
scientious teacher can safely ignore. 


GENERAL METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
A LESSON IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


(By a Christian Brother.) 

The method of teaching catechism consists in explain- 
ing the text by making use of the means best suited to 
the intellectual development of the pupils. The following 
steps indicate the lines on which a lesson may proceed: 

1. Singing a few stanzas of a hymn. 

2. Prayer before catechism. 

3. A rapid review of the preceding lesson, the princi- 
pal points of which are questioned on by the teacher. 

4. Explanation of each of the questions in the lesson 
of the day. 

5. At the end of the lesson, questions of recapitula- 
tion, practical counsels, and indication of the lesson to 
be studied. 

The explanation of the text of the catechism is given: 
(1) By means of sub-questions bearing on the words, the 
ideas, and the propositions of the text, by which the 
teacher satisfies himself that the text is understood; (2) 
by short explanations, on which the pupils are immedi- 
ately questioned. 

After getting the children to give an account of the 
subject of the preceding catechism lesson, the teacher 
formulates or has a pupil to read aloud the first question, 
as worded in the catechism of the diocese. The question 
having been proposed, a child is called on to answer it. 
He answers it if he is able; if not, the teacher passes on 
to a second, and if he does not then get the answer, he 
gives it himself. To apply to a great number of pupils 
for a particular answer would be loss of time. 

Then begins an explanation of the catechism by sub- 
questions. The answer given forms the subject of the 
lesson. It may contain two, three, or four words the 
meaning of which the children either do not know or well 
understand: their literal meaning should be given, and, 
if needs be, the particular meaning they have in the an- 
swer. Comparisons may be made use of; the language, if 
the pupils be very young, should be simplified to suit their 
limited vocabularies. When the meaning of the words is 
understood, the next thing is to explain the meaning of 
the propositions, and the teacher may do this by ques- 
tioning. When, by questions, he cannot lead the pupils to 
understand the meaning of the text, he explains it by a 
short instruction, or a clear and concise development. If 
these explanations are long, they should be divided up and 
questions asked on them, to ascertain whether they are 
understood. The teacher may address himself now to 
an intelligent pupil, then to a backward one, according to 
the difficulty of the questions. 

He should then sum up the general instruction con- 
veyed in the answer thus analyzed, and afterward get the 
class to repeat the answer once, twice, or oftener, if neces- 
sary. In this way it becomes a formula, which, with the 





explanation of the teacher, will remain fixed in the memo- 
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Without this repetition of the same 
answer, only vague, uncertain, and easily forgotten knowl- 
edge would remain; while by frequently repeating the 
same formula, it becomes indelibly impressed on the 


ries of the pupils. 


memories. And later on when their judgment is devel- 
oped the pupils will find in the text committed to memory 
much instruction which perhaps they had scarcely under- 
stood at an earlier age. 

The sub-questions or interrogations proposed for the 
purpose of explaining the words of the answers in the 
catechism, should be clear, simple, and suited to the 
understanding of all the pupils. If the text of the answer 
to be explained is complex, that is, formed of several 
clauses united in the same sentence, these should be 
separated from one another before explaining them by 
sub-questions. 

The developments by which the teacher explains what 
he cannot elicit by Socratic questions, must be short and 
contain only a few ideas; they should never consist in a 
flood of words, nor change the catechism into a sermon. 
The teacher ought to repeat and have repeated the texts 
from Holy Scripture, principally from the Gospel, which 
relate to the subject. 

The examples related during the catechism to illustrate 
the truths explained have the great advantage of arousing 
and holding the attention of the children, and of making 
the teaching more effective. They may be taken from the 
lives of the saints, and particularly from the Holy Scrip- 
ture. After narrating them the teacher ascertains by 
questions whether the pupils have understood their 
meaning, and the doctrine in illustration of which they 
have been given. 

Counsels and practical reflections are not out of place 
during a catechism lesson, since it is necessary not only to 
explain the truths, but also to excite the children to the 
practice of Christian virtues. However, these counsels 
and reflections should always be few and suited to the 
lives of the pupils. They may be given during the cate- 
chism, after an explanation which leads up to them natur- 
ally, or they may be left till the end, and given in the form 
of a short exhortation. In either case, it is well that the 
pupils be led to find out for themselves the practical reso- 
lution to be made. 

The final recapitulations ought to bear on the prin- 
cipal explanations which have been given during the 
lesson. While teaching catechism, the teacher should 
speak in a grave and dignified manner of the truths of 
religion; and inspire his pupils with respect for the pres- 
ence Of God, fear of His judgment, and lively gratitude 
and generous love toward our Lord; everything in his 
bearing must indicate his firm conviction of the truth of 
what he teaches. 

The text of the catechism should never be studied 
without previous explanation. -If a lesson consists of a 
chapter which has never been studied by the pupils, the 
explanation of the words and ideas should precede the 
study; if the lesson has already been explained, the new 
study, which is in fact only a review, may then precede 
the class lesson at which the text will be developed more 
completely than it had hitherto been. The recitation 
should be textual, i. e., the answers of the catechism 
should be reproduced word for word.—From Elements of 
Pedagogy (La Salle Bureau, N. Y.). 





PRIZE ESSAYS FOR STUDENTS. 

A series of annual prizes amounting to $2,250 has been 
established, to be divided among college students who sub- 
mit the best essays on the following great current ques- 
tions: 

1. To what extent and by what administrative body 
should the public attempt to control railway rates in 
interstate commerce? 

2. A just and practicable method of taxing railway 
property. 




















3. Will the present policy of the labor unions in deal- 
ing with non-union men and the “closed shop” further 
the interests of the workingmen? 

4. Should ship subsidies be offered by the govern- 
ment of the United States? 

5. An examination into the economic causes of large 
fortunes in this country. 

6. The influence of credit on the level of prices. 

7. The cattle industry in its relation to the ranchman, 
feeder, packer, railway and consumer. 

8. Should the government seek to control or regu- 
late the use of mines of coal, iron or other raw materials, 
whose supply may become the subject of monopoly? 

9. What provision can be made for workingmen to 
avoid the economic insecurity said to accompany the mod- 
ern wage system? 

Essays are to be submitted to Prof. J. L. Laughlin of 
the University of Chicago. 


— 
_ 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


(By the Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., S. T. D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Catholic University 
of America.) 

(Copyright, 1906, by the Catholic Associated Press.) 

As the History of Education has come to be an im- 
portant subject in the professional training of teachers, 
it is needful to insist on the part which the Church has 
taken in shaping that history. Catholic teachers, espe- 
cially, should be acquainted not only with the modern 
period which has been so fruitful in educational work, 
but also with those earlier periods which prepared the 
way for further development. To the Catholic mind, in- 
deed, the history of Christian education is a part of the 
history of the Church. What was accomplished during 
the centuries that preceded the Reformation is as full of 
meaning as what has been accomplished since. Or, rather, 
to speak truly, the most significant periods are precisely 
those in which the western world was learning from the 
Church the great lessons of civilization, culture and Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that those 
who are not in sympathy with the Church pay little or no 
attention to the history of education between the first cen- 
tury and the sixth. The books have a good deal to say 
about the schools at pagan Greece and Rome, and con- 
siderably more about what happened since the Reforma- 
tion. But scant notice is taken of the medieval period, if 
we accept the accounts that are given of the universities. 
So it is assumed that modern education is an entirely new 
affair and that it originated in those movements to which 
the Church was opposed and from which the Church suf- 
fered serious loss. 

Renaissance Distinguished From Reformation. 

One hears, for instance, that the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were simply parts of the same great move- 
ment, the former a revival of classic learning, the latter 
a reawakening of the Christian spirit. Both, at any rate, 
implied reaction against scholasticism. As the humanists 
protested against the crude literary forms of the medieval 
schoolmen, so the reformers discarded the doctrines which 
those forms embodied. And since it is quite clear that the 
Church was opposed to the Reformation, the inference is 
sometimes drawn that she did not favor the Renaissance. 
In proportion, then, as the new learning is regarded as 
beneficial to education, the credit of the revival is given, 
not to the Church, but to those who founded or adopted 
the new religion. 

That the Renaissance did exert a marked influence 
upon the school, no one will deny. The men who were 
filled with enthusiasm for Cicero and Virgil were either 
teachers or advisers of those who taught. Classic cul- 
ture was not to be a luxury for the few. It was to become 
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the possession of all who appreciated and sought educa- 
tion, the essential form of knowledge to which the content 
or thought was secondary. We of the present day smile 
at the exaggerated cult of classicism which made men 
despise the vernacular and even translate their own names 
into Latin equivalents. But the humanists took their hu- 
manism seriously. They invaded the universities, secured 
the patronage of the nobility, and profited by the inven- 
tion of the printing press to scater the classic texts broad- 
cast over Europe. 


Church Favored Christian Renaissance. 


To humanism as a literary movement the Church was 
by no means hostile. As she had preserved through many 
centuries the writings of the classic authors, she rather 
encouraged their study. It meant culture, refinement, 
more perfect literary expression. Eventually also it 
would secure greater elegance of form for philosophy and 
theology. What the Church, however, could not sanc- 
tion was the revival of the pagan spirit which seemed to 
be the chief aim of the humanists. Neither religion nor 
morality had anything to gain from such a restoration. 
In the schools, particularly, it would have been fatal to 
set up as moral standards the ideas and practices which 
Christianity had overcome. Humanism in this sense would 
have been the spoiling of humanity. 

But apart from these abuses and extreme tendencies, 
the prose and poetry of the ancients were excellent 
means of education. This the Church fully realized. Her 
rulers did not wait until the vigor of a widespread move- 
ment should compel them to give it recognition. On the 
contrary, they took the initiative. The Popes were fore- 
most in their efforts to make the Renaissance what its 
very name implied—a new birth in the truest sense. They 
were active in founding schools, establishing libraries, col- 
lecting manuscripts and furnishing schools with the means 
of study. They appointed to positions of honor men who 
were distinguished by their devotion to the classics, and 
raised to the highest dignities of the Church those, who 
in the spirit of the Christian Renaissance, had done most 
to further, in theory and practice, the work of education. 


Great Activity of Rome in Education. 


One of the most energetic Pontiffs in this respect was 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455). Under his direction the works 
of Aristotle were translated by scholars whom he called 
to Rome, commentaries on Plato were written, and the 
foundation of the Vatican library was laid. The same 
active interest was shown by Sixtus V., Leo X., Gregory 
XIII., and Clement VIII. Though occupied with the 
many duties of Church government during a certain pe- 
riod, these Popes were the patrons of art, classical studies, 
and education. Gregory XIII. (1572-1585) founded twen- 
ty-three colleges and seminaries. He endowed the na- 
tional colleges in Rome for Hungarians, English, Irish, 
Greek and Maronite students. During his pontificate the 
famous Roman college was established by St. Ignatius 
Loyola. In Germany, Austria, and France Gregory pro- 
vided for higher education, either by opening new institu- 
tions or by strengthening those which were already in 
existence. 

Such efforts in behalf of education are the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the Reformation had 
not only caused division in belief and jurisdiction, but 
had also seized upon the material means of supporting 
the schools. In Germany and England the universities 
were turned over to Protestant control. Endowments left 
by Catholic benefactors were employed for the teaching 
of the new doctrines. The funds and estates of monas- 
teries which had so long maintained schools for the people 
at large, as well as for clerical students, were swept away 
by spoliation. If, in the midst of such difficulties, the 
Holy See created anew the system of Catholic schools, 
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we are certainly justified in saying that Rome was not 
indifferent to the mater of education. 
Catholic Educational Works of the Period. 

An interesting feature in this period is the production 
of works on various educational problems. It has been 
truly said that the Church takes a practical view of the 
school. But it should not be inferred that Catholics have 
contributed nothing to the theory of education. Such a 
conclusion in regard to the Renaissance period would be 
plainly at variance with the facts. For Italy alone we 
have a list of writers on pedagogical subjects which in- 
cludes the names of men illustrious for their services to 
the Church. Laymen, bishops, and cardinals contributed 
their share to the literature of education. To mention 
only the more important, we find: Rossi on the method 
of teaching and learning; Rapicius, on the training of 
children in the public schools; Sadoleto, on the proper 
instruction of children; Piccolomini, on moral education; 
Valiero, on educational methods and the training of the 
clergy; Antoniano, on Christian education. The last- 
named work, by one who became a cardinal, was written 
at the suggestion of St. Charles Borromeo. It shows a 
thorough understanding of the teacher’s duties, empha- 
sizes the principle of mental development, and points out 
the dangers to which childhood is exposed. Its central 
idea, however, is the share and the responsibility which 
parents have in the work of education. If the success 
of the school depends largely on the teacher’s qualifica- 
tions, the home influence is no less essential. As the fam- 
ily is the mainstay of society, so in a very special sense 
it is the prime factor in molding character, and in making 
knowledge subserve the higher purposes of life. 

With such ideas we are now sufficiently familiar. That 
they should have found expression in a book of the six- 
teenth century by an author whose days were filled with 
the greatest cares, simply shows that the Church has a 
well defined theory of education. She adapted her work 
to the needs of the Renaissance time; and without sur- 
render of principle she accepts from every age and from 
every source those elements which go to the making of 
better schools. 


A FEBRUARY TALK TO THE CLASS. 
Child Jesus a Model of Obedience. 
By Very Rev. A. A. Lings (New York). 
(See first editorial paragraph, page 265.) 

Disobedience dug the depths of hell. The devil was 
the first one that disobeyed God, and for him and his 
followers hell was created. Ever since then the devil 
seeks to make us keep up the disobedience which he began 
against God. He rebelled and was banished from heaven: 
in revenge he wishes to make us all disobedient, that we, 
too, will go to hell with him. Too often, indeed, does he 
succeed in gaining us over to his rebellion. Our first 
parents disobeyed God at the instigation of Satan, and 
they were sent out of paradise. 

Young people of bad dispositions, who have no heart, 
are always disobedient. They are ignorant, weak crea- 
tures, they want to be their own masters, they know 
better than any one else. How foolish this is! And they 
can hardly be convinced of their wrong-doing. Our Lord, 
while a youth preached quite a different kind of life. Great 
were the virtues which for thirty years He practiced in 
Nazareth, and still nothing is said of them all, not one is 
mentioned, except this one virtue: “He was subject to 
them.” The Holy Scriptures know the value of obedience 
and have distinguished it accordingly. 

Jesus was obedient. That is a great mystery indeed. 





Jesus the Child, the great God, who knows all, who 
must be obeyed, who cannot be mistaken because He is 
infinitely wise, obeys Joseph and Mary who, at best, 
were only creatures with the limited minds of creatures. 
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But our Lord obeys as a child; and you will see Him obey 
when He is a grown man, and that He is not ashamed to 
be subject to the will of His mother. 

What a great honor would it be to be if ours was that 
one distinction, that we were obedient; that whatever or- 
der was given, it was immediately obeyed; that even an- 
ticipating the wishes of our parents and teachers, we 
should do what is to be done, so as to spare them hte 
trouble of giving the order. Such good youths our Lord 
will certainly love; He will show them to His heavenly 
Father and say, “Here is My brother in the flesh, for he 
has no other desire than to obey Your law.” The angels 
themselves will applaud your obedience, for they will 
sing your praises, “Peace and happiness to the youth 
who obeys with good will.” Great merit for all eternity 
you will of course gain by obedience. 

In order that your obedience may be still more merito- 
rious it must be a Christian virtue: not impelled by a mere 
human motive; we must practice the virtue in reference 
to God from a supernatural motive. You obey your su- 
periors because they are the representatives of God on 
earth. Then let your obedience be prompt, very willing, 
without a murmur, with a good heart, and all for God. 

Here is a young reprobate who stands up boldly and 
says: “I know what I’m about; I obey God, that’s all; | 
take no orders from any one.” 

God does not command us in person in everything. 
He delegates others who are to do that work for Him; 
these are called our superiors. Hence when a young per- 
son has any sense he will be respectful to his superior, 
because in him he sees a representative of the authority 
of God, and usually God’s orders are given to us by our 
superiors. Angels are represented as having wings. Why? 
What do wings mean? Wings represent the prompt, will- 
ing, quick reception of the will of God and the executing 
of it. Mary called herself the handmaid of the Lord. 
Therefore a good young person above all else will be 
obedient: it will be the growth of his soul and body to 
obey the will of God. 

An obedient youth has no dangers to fear; he triumphs 
over temptations. The sacred Scriptures tell us that 
“An obedient man shall ‘speak of victory.” 

Jesus obeyed even unto death. He has declared that 
in His disciples He expected the great virtue of obedience. 
In the lives of the saints there are magnificent examples 
of obedience. In the year 1613 a young religious, Jean 
Pinto, died. At the end of his religious life, whilst he was 
praying, Jesus appeared to him. The holy religious asked 
of Jesus as a favor that before his death he might be 
granted the grace of possessing the perfection of the 
virtues of charity and chastity. “What?” said our Lord 
in return, with a reproachful tone. “What, Jean, you do 
not ask for the virtue of obedience?” Then the servant 
of God quickly threw himself at the feet of Jesus and 
begged the virtue of obedience, and for the days still left 
to him on this earth he was the most perfect model of 
obedience. 

For your own good and to bring joy to the heart of 
Jesus, resist the ordinary obstinacy and pride of most 
young men, who are too proud to be told anything. 
Obedience is required of us in whatever position we may 
find ourselves in life. There is no need to take up time 
to prove this, but grown people, of years of experience, 
have found that no one is exempt from obedience. 

Be kind to your parents and superiors, make their task 
easy by your docility and amiability, take their advice 
and their counsel in good part, and when they have to 
correct you, see that they do not find you unwilling, stub- 
born or hard to manage. Be an obedient child of the 
Church of God on earth, a good child of the holy Roman 
Catholic Church; obey her precepts, learn her teachings; 
she is infallible; be not ashamed to go to church, to say 
your prayers, and to show that you are a good young 
man, even though your companions laugh at you. 
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BEST TEN BOOKS 


Miss H. Antoinette Lathrop, primary teacher of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., names these as the ten best books for 
primary pupils: 

“The Brownie’s Quest,” Clara J. Denton; “Children 
of the Arctic,’ Mrs. Josephine Peary; “Little Folk of 
76,” Maud Humphrey; “Stories of Mother Goose Vil- 
lage,” Bingham; “In Mythland,” vols. I. and II., M. Helen 
Beckwith; “Little Mitchell,” M. W. Morley; “The Story 
of Puff,’ Livingston; “Legends of Red Children,” Pratt; 
“The Magic Forest,” Stewart Edward White; “Norse 
Stories.” Mabie. 


————-9-—__—_ 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THE 
GRADES—II. 


HARRIETTE TAYLOR TREADWELL. former teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Forestville School. now principal 
of Warren School, Chicago. 
DRILL IN TECHNICAL ENGLISH 


I have never yet found that continual drill in technical 
English promotes correct and fluent speech. It helps, 
doubtless, but it is the constant use of English itself that 
That 
stirred to watch his own English and that of others 


The word “whom” is most difficult for the child to 


makes for culture. is where the child has heen 


master in construction. This year we have resorted to 


a device that attracts notice at least. The word “whom” 
is written in large letters in every room and it stands 
alone. 

A little fellow who hea-s nothing but the crudest Eng- 
The 
other day he brought me a cutting from the Daily News: 
“Miss Owl to Mr. Owl—‘No, I could never marry any 


one who said “to who” instead of “to whom,”’” and I 


lish at home has become eager in his Enzylish. 


rejoiced in Edward’s appreciation of the joke. 
HOME READING 


One more suggestion as to composition work in re- 
I count it as one of the teacher’s 
rarest privileges and opportunities to be able to guide 
the home reading of the child as to stories. Often the 
suggestions of the teacher check a train of evils attend- 
about the 
out a list 
grade up, 
graded according to the child’s ability to comprehend. 
These books may be secured for the schoo! library. or 
the va~ious books may be owned by different children 
and loaned to each other; any way. so long as the 
teacher takes an active interest in what the children read 
and in what they like to read. 

The dime novel craze is short-lived indeed for the 
boy who has had his literary appetite whetted for better 
things. 

Once a month we require of the children a “book re- 
view,” in which they shall report on One story as 
to why they like it, its weak points, its strong points, a 
comparison of it with other stories by the same author 
or other authors. This work can readily be begun, in 
simple fashion of course, in fourth grade, or even third. 
Moreover, when this .eview is regularly required by the 


gard to home reading 


ant upon the dime novel craze, beginning 
fourth grade. It is an easy matter to make 


of good books, helpful to read, from third 
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teacher it helps the child to read with much greater care 
and definiteness. and it brings the teacher and child 
very close together, as they discuss the book on common 
ground. 

I admit it is a tax upon the teacher to read children’s 
story books, but after a time one has learned the best 
authors, has discarded or discouraged the reading of the 
poor ones; and, above all, it pays an enormous interest 
in the real growth of the child. And the conversational 
value no one can estimate. 


SPECIMENS OF CHILDREN’S COMPOSITIONS 
Here is a poem written by a lad 12 years old, naturally 
gifted, but who has grown much under this sort of 
training in his English work: 
The Battle of the Waves 


’Tis night, and the clouds are the heavens o’ercov’ring, 
While Boreas cruel near Neptune is hov’ring; 
The sea-god o’ertaken, 
He bids ‘him awaken 
His warriors mighty in splendrous array; 
So roaring 
And soaring, 
Awaking, 
Forsaking 
The quiet of night, they prepare for the fray. 
to 


And donning their armor resplendent and flashing, 
On aqueous chargers that forward are dashing 

And tossing and prancing, 

The warriors are lancing 
With foam-crested spears of the sea’s shining steel; 

Are riding, 

And gliding, 
And dying, 
Defying, 

Until they the lance of the enemy feel. 


III. 


Above them the powerful sword of the lightning 
Is piercing and flashing and gleaming and bright’ning; 

The horrible thunder 

Doth rend them asunder, 
Until when the terrible battle is o’er; 

Then crying 

And sighing, 
And groaning 
And moaning, 

The west wind is chanting his dirge evermore, 


This next composition was written by a boy who in- 
terpreted the teacher’s words too literally. Suffice it to 
say he was not trained by his teacher to indulge in any 
use of figures of speech, 


Johnny Obeyed 
(From the Baltimore American.) 


“Children,” said the teacher, while instructing the class 
in composition, “you must not attempts any flights of 
fancy, but simply be yourselves, and write what is in 
you. Do not imitate any other person’s writings or draw 
inspiration from outside sources.” 

As a result of this advice Johnny Wise turned in the 
following composition: 

“We should not attempt any flites of fancy, but rite 
what is in us. In me thare is my stummick, lungs, hart, 
livver, two apples, one piece of pie, one stick lemon candy 
and my dinner.” 

Here are two book reviews on “Eben Holden,” that 
delightful and artistic book, full of high thought and 
gentle simplicity. The first is by a Loy in sixth giade, 
the second by a girl in eighth grade. Thus you will 


see the growth thru this kind of training in English. 











Eben Holden 
(Irving Bacheller) 


“T have never read a book that is written in a more 
simple style and more beautiful language than ‘Eben 
Holden.’ 

“The character of Eben Holden is a unique one, show- 
ing goodness of heart combined with common sense. 

“Tt teaches us to respect the life of the hardy and rough 
woodmen of the west; being one of hardships and trials 
with few pleasures to divert their minds. 

“History also plays a part in this interesting story, the 
battle of Bull Run being fully described. 

“A vein of romance intermingles with the story and 
the little love affaits of Hope, the daughter of David 
Brower, are interesting as well as amusing.” 


Eben Holden 
(Irving Bacheller) 


“This is a tale of simple country folk, simply told. 
The foundation and life of it is soul. Eben Holden, who 
did so much in his gentle, kindly way, is a fitting example 
to set before all men. 

“He was unlearned. unschooled, but his heart beat 
with a noble purpose. There are many Eben Holdens 
living today, unknown, unfamed, but their souls and lov- 
ingness will live in the world forever. 

“David Brower was another broad-minded, simple- 
hearted soul and his life was one of good, noble ear- 
nestness. 

“The very simplicity of the trustfulness and gentle 
faith is in itself the strength of the story. 

“Hearts that are true thru all tribulations, hope that is 
manifested in all sorrow, love that guides safely thru 
each day and year, these are present in every life that is 
introduced in the book. 

“The sands of one life run out in perfect peace and 
trust and simple earnest faith, fearlessly passing out onto 
the sea of eternal life. 

“The author knew most of the people he writes about, 
and with wonderful tact presents them to us in the light 
in which he saw them.” 


SUMMARY 


To sum up the work in oral and written compositions: 

Give the children plenty of material that is worth 
thinking about and talking about. Then let them talk 
and discuss freely with you. 

Have news items daily from third grade up; for this 
purpose you can have at your disposal, for two cents per 
week, one of the ablest papers ever published for chil- 
dren and young people, for old people, too, for that 
matter. 

Then have written papers daily, drawn from these news 
items, from the story-telling and the poems. 

The writing of letters, friendly, formal and business 
letters, is a most interesting and necessary exercise. 

Early in school life the children begin to tell the mean- 
ing of a poem in prose; that is crude paraphrasing. Year 
by year the power to interpret will grow until you may 
get in eighth grade paraphrases of poems’ in poems, as 
we have found in paraphrasing “The Holy Grail,” by 
Tennyson, and “Saul,” by Robert Browning. No less 
than eight children have changed the poetry and Brown- 
ing into no mean verse of their own, and thus their power 
has grown apace. This has led to a most delightful and 
‘ndependent study of the dictionary on the part of the 
children which ofttimes amazes me. 

By the way, whenever a child tells you he has abso- 
lutely nothing to do, that his lessons are absoiutely pre- 
pared, encourage him to read the dictionary, from fourth 
grade up. He will gain a large vocabulary indeed. It 
would not hurt any of us to he devotees “f the diction- 
ary. That, together with a reading of the Bible, twenty- 
eight-twenty-ninths of which is translated into pure 
Anglo-Saxon, would make us all cultivated, virile speak- 
e-s and writers, 
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Perhaps you would like a suggestion or two as to 
good stories for this reproduction work. 

“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” by James Baldwin, are 
historic and interesting in simple English. 

Eugene Field’s stories and poems—“A ‘Little Work of 
Profitable Tales,” “The Holy Cross aud Other Stories,” 
“Love Songs of Childhood”’—furnish delightful material. 

Ernest Thompson Seton’s “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” and others of his stories so interest the children 
that they enjoy hearing the same stories again and again. 

The vocabulary of the child grows very fast by this 
means, and it is an easy means, too, for he gets the meen- 
ing of a very large percentage of the words by their use 
in the sentence. 


AN IMPORTANT DUTY OF THE SCHOOL 


MRS. CORA C. BRIGHT 





No possible work of the primary school quite equals 
in importance that of inspiring children with a love of 
good reading. For the many who never have oppor- 
tunity for further schooling it means the privilege, not 
otherwise offered, of good companionship and good in- 
struction thru all the years. For the more fortunate 
remainder it means the bending of the twig that shall 
result in the shapely, symmetrical tree. Please observe, 
it is the love of good reading, not the mere technical 
ability to read, of which I am _ speaking. Rud- 
yard Kipling in his story called “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep” tells of a bright and original little fellow, 
full of restless activity and a desire to know, who is 
tortured and twisted blindly along the routine path of 
“learning to read” and who when the has finally mas- 
tered every word in his book and can read it backward 
and forward takes it home one night, flings it to the far- 
thest corner of the room and says, “Now I can truly 
read, and now I will never read another word as long as 
I live!” It is to be feared that many a clever boy has 
mastered the technical part of reading only to find the 
same resentment in his heart. The writer was associ- 
ated for some years with the members of a ‘boy’s club 
in one of the poorer districts. There were forty boys in 
the club, ranging in age from twelve to eighteen years, 
few of whom had had more than three full years of 
school. The suggestion that one club night out of four 
should be devoted to reading aloud met with expressions 
of disapproval as frank and open as they were stren- 
uous. A vote resulted in three for and thirty-two against 
the proposition, five being absent. Amazed at this unan- 
imity of sentiment, I questioned the boys closely, only 
to find that almost their entire reading experience was 
summed up in their school work; that it had left an im- 
pression of “grind” and nothing more; that the only 
suggestion of interest in connection with books lay with 
a few borrowed works of the yellowest order which shad 
made their way from boy to boy until they dropped to 
pieces, and that even in these instances the enthusiasm 
would have been missing but for the discussions of same 
around occasional bonfires at night when venturesome 
spirits among the older boys had added the light of per- 
sonal experience. Further investigation revealed the 
fact that there were no books in the homes; the mothers 
never read and the fathers read only the daily papers if 
at all. One notable exception was that of a mother 
who came to explain to me that she didn’t begrudge the 
money to buy books for her two boys; they had several 
books at home, and good books, too, but they simply 
would not read. “Only last Christmas,” she said, “I 
bought them a fine book; a beautiful cover it had, all 
gold and red, and they don’t care for it at all. It’s dis- 
couraging, so it is, to spend money on books for them, 
and them never caring for them. Such a good book, 
too, a ‘Life of McKinley.’ (!) It was a fine book with 
a red and gold cover,” etc. Satisfied that these homes 
could do nothing and this school had done nothing to 
make reading attractive to these boys, an experiment 
suggested itself to me, Securing one night a reluctant 
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permission from the club to read aloud for fifteen min- 
utes and promising to stop promptly, even in the middle 
of a word, at the end of that time unless unanimously 
requested to go on, I began the story of “Lobo” by 
Thompson-Seton. Timing the reading carefully, the 
end of the fifteen minutes brought me to the crisis in 
the capture of the white wolf, Blanca. Conscientiously 
and according to agreement I stopped with the issue 
still in doubt. The sight that met my lifted eyes I never 
shall forget! Forty pairs of bright, eager eyes, forty 
open mouths, forty hushed, expectant faces testified to 
the charm of the story and proved whose the fault if 
these boys did not love to read. “Shall I go on?” I asked 
indifferently. The answer came in a whisper, so tense 
were they with interest. After the close of the story 
the book was passed from one group to another and 
examined with the eagerness attaching to something new 
and strange, then promptly borrowed and re-borrowed 
until it was literally read to pieces. There was no fur-’ 
ther trouble about a reading night. Kipling, Steven- 
son, Joel Chandler Harris and Thompson-Seton fur- 
nished many a delightful hour for which the boys were 
happier and better and which I am sure they never 
forgot. 

In the story of “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” its little hero, 
maligned and misinterpreted, is shut up for days to- 
gether in the big empty home. Straying into the li- 
brary in search of relief from the deadly dullness, he 
opens a book and is puzzled and interested by the pic- 
tures. Slowly and painfully he spells out the text be- 
cause he must know about the pictures, and lo, a new 
world opens to him! “This is different,” he says; “this 
means something.” 

What “Lobo” did for the forty neglected club boys 
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and what his own curiosity did for the little chap in 
Kipling’s story it is the duty and privilege of the school 
to do for all children. The technical part of reading is 
important and necessary, but the school that supplies 
that alone has fallen far short. It is not the power to 
read but the desire to read that counts most in the 
future life of the child, and before he will desire to 
read he must get at least a glimpse of the delights that 
are to be found in the world of books. His power to 
comprehend thought develops long in advance of his 
ability to master words, and for that reason much read- 
ing aloud is desirable both in the home and school. In 
localities where the home can not be counted upon for 
its share the school should do a double share. I may 
be wrong, but I have an idea that the transfer of much 
of our vaunted “thoroness” from the technical to the 
inspirationai side of reading would make a vast differ- 
ence in the future of many a child. 


PICTURE STUDY 
A Helping Hand—Emile Renouf 


How many people are in this picture? Do you think 
the man is the little girl’s father? Where are this little 
girl and her grandfather? What is the little girl doing? 
Is it hard to row such a boat? Is it a large or small 
rowboat? What kind of weather does the picture sug- 
gest? Do you think the boat is on a river or a lake? 
Why? Where do you think the little girl and her 
grandfather are going? Is the little girl afraid to ride 
in the boat? At what season of the year is it in the pic- 
ture? Why do you think so? Give a name to the little 
girl and write a story about the picture. 








Washington and Lincoln. 


Laura R. Smith. 


T. B. Weaver. 
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2. We love him more and more. 
George Washington from early life “No slavery,” he kindly said, 
Was manly, kind and brave, “In all this land shall be;” 
And always told the noble truth, And hosts of noble heroes bled 
And careful answer gave; To set our nation free. 
And when a man he did the same, Chorus. 
And trusted in the right; : : : 
Today the children praise his name (If pupils render this song on the stage let each pupil 
“e 2 carry a flag and wave it im concert motion when mention 
With honor and delight. : : eS 
Ch is made of waving the flag. When singing the chorus 
orus. 


3. 
The honored name of Lincoln, too, 
We cherish and adore; 
He was so honest, brave and true, 


a pretty march around the stage, or thru the aisles if 
used in schoolroom, may be put on. The pupils come 
back to position at the close of the chorus and hold the 
flags in left hamd to shoulder in the manner of soldiers 
presenting arms.) Laura Rountree Smith. 
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HOW TO BEGIN GEOGRAPHY—III. 


Miss TEMPERANCE Gray, Assistant Principal Grammar 
School 141, Brooklyn. 


Home Geography—Continued 

XII. The Map. 

(1) To lead from globe to map use the suggestion 
made by Professor Dodge of peeling an orange and 
spreading out the peel to give a notion of the relation 
of map to globe. 

Purpose of map—convenience, can represent countries 
on a much larger scale on a map than on a_ globe. 
Compare small picture and enlarged picture of same 
thing to give idea of maps of different sizes. Do not 
let need to economize time lead you to slight this work. 
The notion obtained right at this point of a map is 
going to be an everlasting help or an everlasting hin- 
drance to the child. 

Have the map placed on the floor or some other hori- 
zontal surface the first time you use it, to prevent that 
common notion that toward the top is up. 

(2) Do some general work with map of world, skip- 
ping from globe to map and map to globe, referring to 
the map’s giving an enlarged picture of the same place 
found on globe. 

Find on globe where we live (New York City); find 
same on map. Find on globe where New England is; 
find same on map. Show on globe how to get from 
England here; show same route on map. Find on globe 
the place opposite England (a good way to impress ro- 
tundity); find same on map. 

Use pictures also and make as concrete as possible 
this first use of a map. 

(3) Direction should have been made use of all thru 
the foregoing work, strongly emphasized in the globe 
work, and now again emphasized in this map work. But 
get directions on the map first from the map in a hori- 
zontal position; follow this with the map hung sometimes 
on one wall, sometimes on adjacent and opposite walls, 
so that direction shall not in the least depend upon the 
map’s hanging in one particular place. 

(4) Use again the sketch maps the children made 
under VIII. and XI. Call these maps now if you wish. 

(5) Have the children make, with the teacher, plans 
and maps of school building. ° 

XIII. Map study of New York City (or home city). 
When the children are strong in map understanding in- 
troduce map of New York (or your home city) and 
complete the work on that city, weaving history in with 
geography and supplementing the work at suitable places 
with appropriate supplementary reading (e. g., with the 
Smith-Perry Geography of New York, published by the 
American Book Company). 

Completing the study of New York City will include: 

1. Borough and city boundaries. (Let children see 
that ‘city boundaries include the “city” and “room to 
grow in.’’) 

2. Land and water forms of the neighborhood—re- 
viewed and associated with map. 

3. Harbor, water fronts, wharves. 

4. Outgoing and incoming vessels. 

5. Harbor boats and other craft. 

6. Location of main avenues and streets, including 
those leading to important ferries. 

7. Brief reference to places and monuments of his- 
toric interest. 

8. Routes of travel and transportation. 

9. Name and location of bridges, tunnels, parks and 
other points of local interest. 
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10. Nationalities represented in the population. 

11. Location of residential, manufacturing, commer- 
cial and other districts, etc. (See New York City course 
of study in geography.) 

Much of this work has already been done, but should 
be summarized and reviewed in connection with a map 
of Greater New York such as those supplied by the 
University Publishing Company. 

B. The Earth as a Whole 

Summarize knowledge of (1) shape of earth; (2) its 
division into land and water, and other points, browght 
out under A. Nothing has been said about the earth’s 


being round and its being composed of land and water; 
but the children will now tell both of these facts from 
having worked with a globe. Many a fact that we have 
labored to teach would have come self-taught if we had 
but brought about an intimate acquaintance with the ob- 
ject with which the fact is concerned. The children 
have noticed in their globe and map work that the places 
they have found are in different parts of “large chunks” 
of land (as one girl expressed it) instead of each coun- 
try’s being a separate ‘“chunk;” so it will be easy to get 
the idea of (3) continents and oceans; (4) relative posi- 
tion of grand divisions, and (5) their size. (6) In taking 
up surface diversities of the earth it would be well to re- 
view and extend what has already been done (see VIII.) 
Take the class out of doors to study hills; then use pic- 
tures; later use the sand table and let them see that 
hills necessitate valleys; notice the slopes and decide 
direction of rivers. 

Read or tell stories of mountain climbing, dwelling 
upon the climb and its difficulties and effects—broader 
view. colder atmosphere, change in vegetation. Then 
point out the great high regions ‘of the earth (using globe 
and physical map) and get the children to discover re- 
sultant great slopes and to reason out and trace great 
drainage systems. 

We have so far planned to secure a concrete basis for 
the study of commerce, government, surface; we need 
also elements of mathematical geography and climate. 
But let us not deceive ourselves with the thought that 
to be logical we must go from cause to effect; it is 
equally logical to go from effect to cause and it is 
much more rational for little children. By systematic 
observation, simple discussion, rough sketching, the chil- 
dren will gain the needed knowledge regarding sun, 
moon, stars, motions of the earth, the seasons, climate. 
It is not difficult to lead from a bitter January day to 
a vivid picture of the cold caps of the earth; from a hot 
week in June, or recalling a hotter week in August, to 
the hot belt of the earth; from.a rainy day or a week of 
rain to a rainy season. This simple observation and 
appeal to the imagination, followed by pictures and 
stories of life in the cold region, in the hot belt, in tem- 
perate climes, and supplementary reading matter such 
as “Seven Little Sisters” and other of the Jane Andrews 
books, will enable the children to use intelligently maps 
showing heat belts; and [ think the children can help 
decide why these heat belts are irregular in outline. By 
observing the position of the sun and the position and 
length of shadows cast at different times of the day, and 
the direction and length of the shadows cast on different 
days—this is very interesting and is easy to measure 
on the windowsill,—the underlying ideas regarding day 
and night, change of seasons, direct and indirect rays of 
the sun and the motions of the earth may be practically 
presented. Jt is an easy step from the familiar experi- 
ence of change of day and night to its cause, rotation 
of the earth; from the familiar change of season to a 
study of-heat belts and of the revolution of the earth. 
3ut these points should be presented in their simplest 
form only, leaving it to higher grades to reason them 
out more fully. 

Not any of this work is to be “written down” or learned 
as a task; it is all to be taken in normal relation to the 
life of the child. It will take time to do it well, -ut it 
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is false economy to cram facts in order to save time; 
it is much better to sacrifice time than to sacrifice clear- 
ness and correctness of concept. Mistaken notions ob- 
tained in the fourth year will hamper the child in the 
seventh year in geography more than in most subjects. 
Do not slight these basal ideas. Not the knowledge 
imparted but the clearness of vision secured, the perma- 
nent interest aroused, the power developed, is the thing 
worth while. 


THE CHILD 


The child heart is so strange a thing, 

So mild, so timorously shy and small,— 

When grown-up hearts throb it goes scampering 

Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all! 

It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house— 
So wild a thing is any child-heart! 
—Riley. 

The artist-teacher will strive to make the schoolroom an 
attractive place during the dark February days. Take up the 
study of the lives of great men whose birthdays occur dur- 
ing this month. If time does not permit a program in open- 
ing exercises read selections from Dickens, Lowell and 
Longfellow. 

Draw examples from the lives of Washington and Lincoln. 
Study the life of Edison and make a note on the board of 
his most important inventions. 

The children will of course make valentines. This may 
become a part of the reguiar work in drawing and construc- 
tion. Cultivate the powers 01 observation. Many little 
children have never observed the shape of snow crystals or 
the marvelous work of the frost artist on the window panes. 
Some one has said: “Life is a book whose best pages are 
yet uncut, and a growing interest holds us, filling the mind 
as a flood-tide the sinuous shore line.” 

LAURA ROUNTREE 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE COUNCIL BLUFFS 
SCHOOLS—A MODEL LESSON WITH 
THE STEREOPTICON 


One of the industries ‘which the eighth grade class 
was studying during the editor’s visit to Council Bluffs 
was the sugar industry. The pupils in the last half of 
the eighth year make quite an exhaustive study of this 
industry. This work includes a study of the cane sugar 
of the south, the sugar beet of the western states, sor- 
ghum and honey of the same district, and maple sugar 
of New England. 





SMITH. 














An Eighth Grade 
Operating the Stereopticon. 


Pupil in a Council Bluffs School 
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A very full study is made of each department of the 
industry, including the geography of the locality where 
such is found. Then, with bottled specimens illustrat- 
ing the steps in the process, the pupils in their study 
trace the article from the raw to the manufactured prod- 
uct. Material for the study of the ‘beet sugar includes, 
first, specimens of the sugar beet, which is found in 
large quantities in the fields near Council Bluffs. These 
are raised in this vicinity and shipped by train to the 
factory at Ames, Neb. Recently Superintendent Clifford 
visited Ames and collected bottled specimens. These 
specimens consist of a bottle of the shredded beets, 
called cossettes, one of sweet juice, just as it is washed 
from the beets, called diffusion juice; one of this juice 
after it has been clarified, another of it after it has been 
boiled down to a thick syrup, one of this juice after it 
is boiled down ready to be granulated, and called fillmas, 
one of the white sugar ready for market, one of the by- 
products of brown sugar and one of molasses, which is 
used as feed for cattle. 

The outline for the study of the beet sugar industry, 
for example, is taken up topic by topic by the teachers 
with the class. As each topic is taken up the bottles 
and specimens are studied and examined by each of the 
pupils. After this material has been carefully gone over 
by the class booklets are prepared by each pupil. These 
give practical work in language, drawing and other sub- 
jects. Each pupil writes the story, illustrating the same 
as far as he can with original or copied drawings. 

After this material has been fully worked up by the 
teacher and the class the stereopticon views illustrating 
the beet sugar industry are carefully studied and the 
class recites on those features of the industry illus- 
trated in the views. 

One of the great values of this kind of work is that 
the different parts of the country are given a reality that 
a pupil who has not traveled can not obtain by the study 
of the text-book alone. The south, west and east seem 
real to the pupils after making a careful study of this 
industry. 

The foundations of ‘elementary economics are thought 
out by the pupils when cost of production and retail 
prices are taken into consideration. The papers are care- 
fully scanned by the pupils for news items relating to 
the different industries which they are studying. Last 
spring when the papers announced that the American 
Beet Sugar company was offering $5 per ton in Nebraska 
for ‘beets instead of $4.50, as formerly, the pupils cut 
out the item and read it with glee at school the next 
day. Here is good training in perception. It is the 
opinion of Superintendent Clifford and ‘his teachers that 
there is no work in the schools that is producing better 
results than this. In teaching geography in the Council 
Bluffs schools correlation is not a theory but an actual 
demonstration, both in subject matter and in the devel- 
opment of the powers of the child. 

With all the improved methods of teaching the subject, 
the information material, the pictures, the specimens of 
products and by-products, the great vitalizing means 
after all is the stereopticon. After studying the text- 
books, reading the clippings from periodicals, exam- 
ining the specimens, making note of the productive re- 
gions on the map, and all, the thing that gives the sub- 
ject the color of life and the emphasis of reality to child 
mind, fixing there forever, in the twinkling of an eye, 
important geographic and economic facts which other- 
wise would be soon forgotten, that thing is the stereop- 
ticon view thrown upon the screen before the class. 

Here following is a stenographic report of a recita- 
tion on the beet sugar industry based on stereopticon 
views shown during the progress of the lesson. Thre 
report, taken at my request, is an exact reproduction of 
an actual recitation by the eighth second class in the 
Washington Avenue building, Miss Anna Vander Cook 
teaching. Nineteen views were thrown on the screen 
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Class in Bloomer School, Council Bluffs, Receiving In- 
struction on the Silk Industry by Use 
of the Stereopticon. 


during the progress of the lesson, which naturally in- 
volved a sort of review of the subject. Only a few of 
the stereopticon slides are reproduced in connection with 
the lesson. In other cases the, various stages of the rec- 
itation at which the views were introduced are indicated 
by the number of the view. 


The Recitation on the Beet Sugar Industry 
(First stereopticon view.) 

Pupil recites—This is a map of the United States show- 
ing the regions in which the most sugar beets are raised. 
The land best adapted for the industry is the irrigated, 
arid regions. The states that produce the most are Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska and Michigan. 

(Second view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the sugar beet as shown at 
maturity. You will see that it is of a different shape to 
the common beet; it has a long root which runs down 
to get moisture. This beet is white or buff in color. 

(Third view.) 

P.—This is the gathering of the beet seed. The beet 
is a biennial plant; that is, it takes two years from seed 
to seed. Corn is an annual. You plant it in the spring 
and get it the same year. Beet seed is imported from 
Germany. 

T.—Anything more? 

P.—It does not pay the American farmers to raise the 
seed, 

(Fourth view.) 

P.—This is a subsoil plow. The top is a subsoil plow 
which merely loosens up the dirt, plowing down seven- 
teen or eighteen inches. ‘It does not turn the dirt over, 
only loosens it up so that the roots can penetrate. The 
bottom picture is a cultivator. A two-horse cultivator 
which loosens up the ground and turns over the weeds. 

T.—Anything more? 
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P.—They have some cultivators that use four horses, 


‘but they do not use them much because it is too expen- 


sive to keep the horses. This shows the drill. The top 
one is the drill run by hand. That cuts the furrow, drops 
the seed and covers it and marks the next row. The 
bottom is the seeder. It seeds four rows at a time. It 
drops the seed and covers it. 

(Fifth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the children thinning out beets. 
The beets grow too thick and they have to be thinned 
out. The children do this, as it is less expensive than 
man labor. 

(Sixth view.) 

P.—These are the men that go along after the children 
and loosen up the ground after the children and if there 
are any beets that ought to be pulled out that the chil- 
dren have missed they cut them out. 

(Seventh view.) 

P.—This shows the picture of the horse cultivators. 
The four-horse cultivators are more expensive than the 
two-horse. Generally they do not work so close to- 
gether, but this is for a picture. It is more expensive to 
keep four horses than two. 

P.—They cultivate about two rows at a time. 

(Eighth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the four-horse cultivator, and 
they are seldom used, as they are more expensive than 
two-horse cultivators. 

(Ninth view.) 

P.—This shows the loading of the beets into the wagon. 
Boys have been there and pulled and topped the beets 
and a net is thrown over the wagon and will be used 
later in unloading the beets into the car. 

(Tenth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of a load of beets on the way to 
the factory. You can see the factory in the distance. 
The factory is about three miles from Ames and eight 
miles from Fremont, Neb. 

(Eleventh view.) 

P.—This shows the loading of a load of beets into the 
car. . They have a large net thrown in the bottom of the 
wagon which is attached to the car and the horses are 
on the other side and they pull the beets over into the 
car. 

T—Anything more? You might give a little better 
description; one or two points might be added. 

P.—This labor-saving device saves the trouble and 
expense of shoveling the beets out of the wagon by hand, 
while ‘the load can be dumped from the wagon in little 
or no time, where it would take quite a while to shovel 
them over and it would take extra help and time. 

T.—What would make it so expensive? 

P.—It takes more men to shovel the beets and more 
time. 

P.—Hand labor is always more expensive than any- 
thing done by machinery. 

(Twelfth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the beets on the way to the 

factory. We are familiar with the coal trains; at Ames, 


Neb., they are familiar with the beet trains. 











Eleventh View—Loading Beets on the 
Cars for Shipment. 








Second View—Sugar Beets 


Seventh Vew—Cultivating Sugar Beets. 

















Thirteenth View-—Sugar-beet Factory, 
Ames, Neb. 


P.—This is a picture of the factory. It is about three 
miles from Ames and seven miles from Fremont, In 
the distance is the lime that is used for purifying the 
juice. 

T.—Any points in addition? 

P.—In Germany the lime is used for fertilizing the 
ground. Here they do not use the lime to fertilize so 
much, 

P.—The factory is almost always in the very center 
of the beet region. 

(Fourteenth view.) 

P.—This shows the load of beets at the factory. This 
is on the tipping platform. They drive the horses over 
this platform and the horses stand on the firm part and 
the wagon load of beets is on the tipping part. They 
pull the net, tip this platform and the beets roll out, and 
they have a tongue fixed on the wagon so that it will 
turn when the upper end of the wagon goes up. 

P.—Some of the tongues they pull out. That is the 
way they dump the beets, 

P.—The tongue is hitched on the wagon with a hinge 
and it will go up or down as they want it and they don’t 
have to move the tongue from the wagon, and it keeps 
from breaking. 

(Fifteenth view.) 

P.—This shows the picture of the beet sheds where 
they are stored away in winter; they are taken from there 
to the wash-house. On one side of the beet shed there 
is a railroad and on the other side is a wagon road.- The 
beet season does not close until January or February, 
and they have to have a place to keep them from freezing. 

P.—They are left in the ground as long as possible be- 
cause they accumulate so much more sugar than at any 
other time. 





Sixteenth View—Interior of Sugar-beet Factory, 


Ames, Neb. 


P.—This shows the inside of the factory with the 
tanks on the second floor where the beets are washed. 
The beets are then shredded. Water is poured over the 
beets heated from 150 to 170. degrees and the sugar is 
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washed out and the shredded ‘beets are called cossettes. 
The beets are taken down thru the trough in the center 
of the picture. 
T.—Where are they carried from that trough? 
P.—After they have been shredded they are carried to 
the diffusion battery. 


(Seventeenth view.) 

P.—This is the picture of the evaporating tanks. They 
are heated by steam pipes coiled around the inside. The 
juice is put in here and boiled to a thin syrup. 

_ P.—No, it is what is called fillmas, It is crystals and 
thick syrup mixed together. 

T.—Will you describe these evaporators? 

P.—These evaporators are heated by steam pipes run- 
ning horizontally and under high pressure. Some evap- 
orators have steam pipes coiled around the sides. 

(Eighteenth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the analyzing room. The 
chemists take and analyze the beets to see how much 
sugar they contain, because beet sugar factories do not 
pay for the beets like other people do for their veg- 
etables, but for the amount of sugar that they contain. 
This year they are paying $5 a ton. 

P.—They contain 14 to 17 per cent of sugar. 

T.—Suppose they do not average that much; will the 
factory still pay $5 a ton? Who will lose? 

P.—The consumers will lose on that. The factory will 
not, because they will raise the price on the sugar and 
the consumer will lose. 

(Nineteenth view.) 

P.—This is a picture of the centrifugal. These cen- 
trifugals have fast-revolving drums, having two cases. 
The inner case has perforated sides and they ‘have fast- 
revolving disks. The crystals of sugar gather on the 
inside, forcing the syrup to the outside. The syrup is 
boiled over and put thru the process another time. 
After it goes thru the process nothing can be obtained 
but black molasses, which is used for feeding cattle. 

P.—Brown sugar is obtained and is used as a low grade 
of sugar. 

P.—These disks go around about a thousand times a 
minute. 

P.—The last molasses is put on a cheap grade of fod- 
der and the cattle will eat this and it makes them very 
fat. 

T.—What is the use of the barrels just back of the 
centrifugals? ‘ 

P.—That must be for the sugar to be put into. 

P.—That must be where the syrup that is thrown off 
runs thru. 

T.—That contains the bluing water. 
bluing water used for? 

P.—To clear the sugar and bleach it and make it 
white. 

P.—The reason this molasses won’t crytallize is be- 
cause it contains so many impurities.. Sometimes the 
brown sugar is bleached and sold for a low grade of 
white sugar. 


What is the 





HENRY IRVING 


Excellent man, and actor true and great, 
How dost thou win all hearts—how free indeed 
We give thee homage! Little dost thou need 
The badge or title of any throne or state 
To tell thy greatness or perpetuate 
The name of Irving. Men so truly grand 
No honors need from any sovereign’s hand, 
But land and sovereign their high gifts elate. 


Matthias, weird creation, dread, sublime! 
Supremely great as Shakspere’s murderous Jew; 
Superb as Becket, and with art so true 

As Louis, torn with coward fear and crime! 

_ Where is thine equal? Thou dost stand alone— 
Artist and man—old Thespis’ favorite son. 

—Edmund Mortimer. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


THE TEACHERS’ MEETING AS RELATED TO 
THE GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Superintendent Joun A. Lona. 














The form which the teachers’ meeting will take, the 
grades which yow associate, and the kind of matter to 
‘pe put before the teachers, will always depend upon the 
underlying principles upon which the school is organized. 
If the units of organization are astronomical ones; if 
the child’s school life is divided into so many years sim- 
ply, as if the child grew like the trees by annular layers; 
in that case it makes very little difference what grades 
go together, So long as this point of view holds teach- 
ing will be simply a matter of subject matter, simply a 
matter of “imparting knowledge,” and the preparation 
of the teacher will be merely a matter of gaining knowl- 
edge about things. The course of study is likely to be 
a crazy-quilt, pieced together from this, that or the other 
ragbag, without psychological unity, and contributing 
little to regular intellectual growth. From the stand- 
point of the child the whole thing is arbitrary, and your 
teachers’ meeting must take on something of the same 
hit-or-miss character. 

But if, instead of allowing the sun to give you your 
pedagogical units, you inquire carefully into the intel- 
lectual nature of the child, his different attitudes toward 
the world about him, the way ‘he goes about to work 
out his life, and the points at which he changes his 
method of attack, you will find a different principle of 
organization from the one of the annular rings and a new 
vantage ground from which to work out the problems 
of the teachers’ meeting, the course of study and many 
other problems of school management. 

In order, then, to work out this question of the rela- 
tion of the teachers’ meeting to the underlying prin- 
ciple of organization, allow me to digress long enough 
to discuss ‘briefly the psychology of child development 
and the form of school organization which it seems to 
imply, and which we are trying to work out here in 
Streator. Confining ourselves to the usual public school 
period of the child’s school life, the points at which the 
child makes great and important changes in his way of 
seeing things and his method of attacking life, are two. 
The first of these occurs at about the close of the second 
grade—seven and a half to eight years of age—and at 
about the close of the sixth grade for the girls, a year 
or so later for the boys. Of course these changes are 
gradual; they come slowly, but they are decisive and 
complete. 

Two other changes occur in these twelve years, not 
so radical and deep-seated as these others, but still suffi- 
cient to take cognizance of. Indeed, they are not fun- 
damental changes in attitude so much as very decided 
developments of attitudes asswmed at an earlier period. 
These occur at the close of the fourth grade, and at the 
close of the second-high school year, The fundamental 
changes, then, divict: the twelve years of school life into 
th-ee great periods, as follows: 

Fi-st. First and second grades, 


Second. Thid to sixth grades inclusive. 
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Third. From the beginning of the seventh grade to 
the close of the high school. 

The lesser changes divide each of the upper periods 
into two, but while we are discussing the characteristics 
we will stick to the larger divisions. In fact, the minor 
changes are not changes in characteristics at all. 

The first period, including the first two years of school 
life, is marked all the way thru by the child’s desire 
simply to accumulate imagery. There is no break be- 
tween the first and second grades. The second grade 
child is a little older than the first grade child and can 
do a little more, but it is more of the same kind. He is 
is interested only in the exercise of his sense activities, 
to learn what there is in this world and what can be done 
with it. His miental activities are not yet separated from 
his bodily activities, Image and act are one. Every 
image must be immediately acted out or it vanishes. 
This is very well illustrated by young children at play. 
They do this a little while, then something else a little 
while; their activities simply run on following the im- 
agery as it is suggested. 

Now in the Streator schools we make these two years 
one unit of organization. Each teacher follows one set 
of pupils thru the two years of their life. Her business 
as a teacher is to know, not a certain section of the swb- 
ject matter put in the course of study, but to know the 
child thru this period of his development. She is ex- 
pected to keep him in a healthy growing attitude until 
he passes out of this stage, and then her work is done. 
With us a grade doesn’t mean a certain section of tradi- 
tional subject matter, but a child with a certain atti- 
tude toward the world about him. We do not have first 
grade teachers and second grade teachers; we have only 
first and second grade teachers. 

The second period is characterized by the fact that 
the child has become able to project his image and hold 
it. It is no longer necessary for him to act out the whole 
of his image at once. His acts may now relate them- 
selves to ends that are somewhat remote. He is now 
able to see things as means to ends that are not imme- 
diately obtainable. He sees the importance of regular 
ways of doing things and is willing to follow rules and 
to learn technique. This period is also seen in his games. 
Notice that I say games, not plays. He now can play 
a game where hie must adapt his activities. to the activi- 
ties of others. He must obey the rules, coming back 
again and again to the same relative position. Here 
again our teachers are expected to know the child, to 
follow him thru one full rounded period of his develop- 
ment and to keep him growing during that time. The 
fourth grade doesn’t mlean home geography and long 
division. It means a child who is organizing his imagery 
on the basis of means and ends, and whose one question 
is to know how things are done in this world. 

The third period is that of adolescence. Then for the 
first time the child becomes truly social. He seeks to 
find his place in the human group to which he belongs. 
Everything that he has previously learned he now reviews 
with a view to its setting in those larger systems typified 
by the social. There is no psychological break at the 
close of the eighth grade, and that is where the trouble 
comes, The crying need of the present school system 
is some system of organization by which the adolescent 
child can be treated as an adolescent, and not as a youth, 
nor yet as an adult. 

In our next number we will take up the bearing these 
matters have on the form of the teachers’ meeting and 
the matters probably presented for consideration. 
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MORNING EXERCISES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Superintendent M. A. WuitTNeEy, Elgin, III. 


Morning exercises with the older pupils need differ but 
little in character from those with the younger, except 
that the instruction feature may be more prominent with 
the older pupils. There are so many things that may be 
done in the morning exerciese in the high school that it 
is as difficult to determine what to leave out as what to 
done in the morning exercises in the high school that it 
is sometimes difficult not to run entirely to it. Then, too, 
i so easy to handle the entertainment feature. So 


it is 
many of the high school pupils are capable of entertain- 
ing the school or class for a few minutes either with 
music, recitations, talks, or in some other way, and they 
have so many friends among musicians and other people 
of talent in some line who are willing to drop in for a 
few minutes and favor the school, that it is easy to fill 
up a great many mornings during the year in this de- 
lightful manner. 

Then the morning exercise period will afford an oppor- 
tunity for teachers in various departments of a school to 
come before the school in a pleasant way. In these 
days of large schools and elective studies this may be 
about the only opportunity that some teachers will have 
of meeting some of the pupils of a school. One teacher 
may be a musician, another an interesting speaker on 
some topic outside the regular school work, and another 
may have a special message in connection with the work 
of his department. In the morning exercise each can 
come before the school at his best. It is an important 
part of the education of young people to come in-contact 
with such men and women even for a few minutes. 

Important as the entertainment feature of the morning 
exercises may be, it should not be allowed to crowd out 
another very important exercise, and that is a discussion 
by and with the pupils of what is going on in the great 
world outside of school, and so far as possible the bring- 
ing to bear of these events upon the school work. Such 
discussions form an essential part of the culture of edu- 
cation. 
deal that is of the utmost importance that will at best 
He must remain ig- 


In these days of elective studies there is a great 


escape the high school student. 
norant of many things, but it is important that he should 
at least keep up an interest in what is going on in the 
world, and see something of the significance of those 
studies he is pursuing and those he is not in the great 
world of events. An occasional reference to a subject 
which a pupil is not pursuing may arouse his interest in 
that subject so he will have a desire to know more of it. 

Just a few examples of what I mean by these important 
subjects not likely to be touched upon in the regular 
work of the schools. Very few pupils at present study 
astronomy, but since we live on a planet all ought to 
How many high 
school pupils can name them in the order of their dis- 


know what the other planets are. 


tance from the sun, or in any other order, for that mat- 
ter? Try it. 
Only a part of the pupils in most high schools ever 


Probably not one-fourth of them. 
study botany, but it would be very interesting for all 
pupils to know something of the great work Luther Bur- 
bank and the United States government are doing in the 
study of the adaptation of plants to conditions, espe- 
cially with a view to finding plants which can be profit- 
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ably grown in the arid regions without irrigation. The 
earth has been searched for such plants with some prom- 
ise of success. Of course for such an item to have any 
particular significance we must know what parts of the 
United States need such a plant. When it is suggested 
that a tract ten or fifteen times the size of Illinois would 
thus be made more productive it appears to be a matter 
of some importance. It is said that a kind of wheat has 
been found in Timbuctoo (where is that?) that can be 
grown with profit in such regions, and Burbank is said 
to have produced a kind of cactus which produces food 
for man and beast that needs but little rainfall. Such 
a topic might well lead to a study of the arid regions of 
the earth, as well as to a study of the great food pro- 
ducing regions. 

The recent division of Norway and Sweden and the 
election of Prince Charles king of Norway might lead to 
an interesting discussion of Norway’s former union with 
Denmark, the new king and his wife, why he was chosen, 
President Roosevelt’s congratulatory telegram, “I con- 
gratulate your majesty on being chosen to the throne of 
Haakon, Olof, Harold and Sigurd.” Who were these 
kings? Possibly pupils may get as much out of such a 
live topic as out of some of the more ancient facts of 
history. 

The new English ministry and the forthcoming elec- 
tions will be of special interest to all students in civics 
and English history, but those not studying these sub- 
jects ought to be interested. 

The recent passage of a ship thru the waters to the 
north of North America, the first that has ever been able 
to make the passage, altho attempts have been made for 
several hundred years, and the possible information in 
regard to the location of the magnetic pole, will make 
some subjects in history and physics a little more alive. 

The struggle for liberty on the part of the Russian 
peasants ought to have as much interest for students of 
history as many of the struggles of the people against 
kings recorded in histories. It is not out of place for 
students to understand that history is being made today 
as well as in the past. 

These are just a few of the live questions that are be- 
fore us at all times, the most of which have some rela- 
tion to some of the studies taught in the schools. They 
will help to make the pupils feel that they are living in a 
real world, and that their teachers have some sympathy, 
and their studies some connection, with what is going on 
outside of books, and that passing events have some 
significance. 

It is not the wisest plan for the teacher to gather all 
the information and do all the talking on such topics. 
He should only direct, and the pupils should do the 
work. Of course the use of such material in the morning 
exercises will not prevent any teacher making use of 
similar material in the regular class work, as is so well 
done by enterprising teachers in all subjects. The pupils 
will be all the more alert to see the connection of such 
topics with their class work. 


A HINT AS TO METHOD 


The teacher should avoid the giving of mere infor- 
mation and the holding of the old-time kind of recita- 
tion. The teacher must remember that the recitation 
is a re-telling, that is, a re-citing; the child tells the 
teacher what the teacher or book has previously told 
to the child. In fact, the teacher asks what the child 
remembers, Nature study teaching should proceed on 
the principle of questioning the children for the purpose 
of asking the child what he has found out, or what his 
own point of view is, or how his work may be improved. 
Some information must be given for the purpose of start- 
ing the pupil off and awakening his interest; but infor- 
mation-teaching with nature subjects is not nature study. 


—N. E. A. Com, on Industrial Education. 
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Nature Study 


HOW PLANTS FEED 
F, A, Harriscn, Brodhead, Wis. 


All soils contain water, and this water is in constant 
motion back and forth thru the soil. After a heavy rain 
of perhaps several days we all know how wet the surface 
soil becomes. Gravity tends to make this water soak 
down and down into the earth as far as it can go. Soil 
capillarity tends also to make the water move downward 
to temporarily dryer layers. Every particle of soil at- 
tracts water that comes in contact with it, covering its 
surface in this way with a considerable film of water, 
which varies in amount oftentimes according to the quan- 
tity of water present. Dry particles in contact with wet 
particles rob their neighbors of a part of their moisture 
in much the same way that the upper end of a towel 
become gradually moist when the lower end of it is 
allowed to dangle in a pail of water for some time. It 
is in this way that dry lower layers become more moist 
after a heavy rain—soil capillarity passes the water along 
from particle to particle and always from wet layers to 
layers that are less moist. Gravity and soil capillarity, 
then, account for the downward course of water thru the 
soil. | 

But soil moisture is not always going downward. 
Sometimes it goes upward. After a long dry spell the 
upper layers of soil may become very dry, due of course 
to the constant evaporation taking place at the surface. 
When this is the case soil capiilarity acts so that the 
water from the lower moist layers gradually moves to- 
ward the surface. This takes place even against the 
force of gravity, so great is the attraction of these dry 
upper particles for moisture. Continual evaporation at 
the surface by this upward movement of soil moisture 
may continue so long that the subsoil may become very 
dry, ‘even to a considerable depth. When soils become 
too dry there is often injury to growing crops. To con- 
serve soil moisture in dry seasons by preventing too 
great evaporation from the surface has become quite a 
problem. One way of accomplishing this is by lightly 
stirring the upper four inches of soil by dragging or shal- 
low cultivation, when possible, after every rain. These 
few inches of light dry soil act as a sort of blanket and 
less evaporation takes place in consequence of it. Straw 
placed around trees and bushes acts in much the same 
way as far as moisture is concerned, and in case of new 
transplantings keeps the upper layers of soil from dry- 
ing out. 

Water as it moves thru the soil comes in contact with 
many substances that are soluble. These substances are 
taken wp by the water and carried about in the water 
wherever it goes. Let us try an experiment or two to 
see what is really meant by solubility. Take a handful 
of sand and stir it in a basin of water. It colors the 
water temporarily, but if the water is allowed to stand 
for a few ‘hours the sand and dirt settles to the ‘bottom 
and the water soon clears up. Or if the water is filtered 
thru blotting paper the water passes thru clear but the 
sand and dirt remain ‘behind. Sand and dirt are not 
soluble in water—they simply mix. Now place some 
sugar or salt in a tumbler of water and allow it to stand. 
the sugar or salt soon disappears and can not ‘be sepa- 
rated from the water by filtering or,by allowing the 
water to stand. Sugar and salt are said to be soluble in 
water, or the water is said to dissolve the sugar and salt. 
In the case of the sugar and salt the water was not col- 
ored by their presence, but often water is colored by the 
substances dissolved in it. Copperas gives water a bluish 
tinge. Red ink gets its color from the substances dis- 
solved in it. 

Let us now turn our attention to the plants growing 
in a soil. We may consider a crop of clover, corn, wheat 
or oats. These plants send roots deep into the soil and 
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often far to the side of the main stalk. The roots divide 
and re-divide until for each individual plant there is a 
vast underground network penetrating the soil in al 
directions. Many of these roots are small and tender — 
are easily torn off when one tries to pull the plant from’ 
the soil, The great purpose of these vast root systems; 
is to procure for the plant the raw food materials that 
are needed, such as potash, lime and various nitrates. 
The plant can not move about to pick up what it wants, 
so it sends out arms in all directions to where the food 
is. It can not pick up its food bit by bit, but gets it by 
absorbing water thru its thin walls which has dissolved 
in it the food ‘elements needed. The walls of the roots 
are usually too thick for absorption of water, so the 
smaller and tenderer one are provided with myriads of 
tiny root hairs. These soft and tender root hairs may 
be likened to the ‘hollow fingers of a glove, only infinitely 
smaller. There is an outer skin or membrane corre- 
sponding to the leather of the glove, and the inner cell 
substance made up largely of living protoplasm. These 
fine finger-like projections come in contact with an in- 
finite number of soil particles. The soil particles cling 
with great force to their film of water, but these root 
hairs, with a vastly greater power, force the soil particles 
to part with much of their supply. Little by little the 
water passes thru each tiny root hair and in solution pass 
the food elements to be used by the plant. In most any 
crop the amount of water taken from the soil in this 
way amounts to many tons a day for every acre. 

Figure 1 shows the number of root 
hairs on the root of a sprouting radish 
plant. These can be seen easily by the 
unaided eye. An easy experiment to 
show root hairs should be tried. Tie a 
piece of mosquito netting over a tum- 
bler filled with water and place upon the 
netting a dozen or more morning-glory 
seeds. The roots turn downward into 
the water and the almost transparent 
root hairs are easily distinguished. If 
" the plantlet is removed from the water 
J. . the root hairs droop and cling together 

“4 and are less easily distinguished. 

Figure 2 shows a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of a few longitudinal cells of a root, much 
magnified, with a few root hairs projecting laterally. It 
shows the root hairs hollow, like 
the finger of a glove, and with soil 
particles attached. 

With these tiny root hairs, con- 
ditions being favorable, plants are 
able to extract from the soil food 
material in solution for their sup- 
port. The food supply of raw ma- 
terial is here if the plant is to live. 
The plant thrives when the food 
elements mentioned above are pres- 
ent in sufficient quantities and is 
weak or stunted when the food ele- > 
ments are lacking. Likewise the 7 P I. 
plant prospers when water is pres- “4 
ent in sufficient quantities to dis- 
solve the food elements, and the plant must wither and 
die when the soil is extremely dry. 

Experiment to show lime in well water: In a clean 
thin glass dish boil some well water until it has boiled 
away. The dish will appear clouded because of the 
lime and other material previously held in solution, but 
now deposited upon the walls of the dish. The inside 
of teakettles is always coated with materials found in 
well water in solution, ‘but deposited upon the boiling 
away of the water. 

Experiment to show that materials in solution pass 
into plants: Place a few freshly-cut white flowers with 
short stems into a bottle of red or black ink as if placed 
in a vase of water. Notice how soon the white petals 
are colored by the ink. 





2 
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umber and Arithmetic. 


TESTS AND SUGGESTIONS 
Wituiam M. Girrin, Principal Willard School, Chicago. 


Why is it that there are but few children who go thru 
the grammar grades that can not tell how to change a 
fraction from a higher to a lower denomination, e. g., 
*/ to */s, telling why or giving an ‘llustration with a dia- 
ram showing why their work is right? 

On the other hand, why is 11 that thers are but few 
who go thru these grades that can tell upon what prin- 
ciple cancellation is based? If given an example to work 
(see A) they say, “3 is in 9 three times, 4 is in 8 two 
times, 2 is in 6 three times; our answer is °/»;” never 
dreaming that changing °/: to */s and finding the answer 
as shown in B are one and the same thing, i. e., are based 
on the same principle and are worked by the same proc- 
ess, viz.: dividing the numerator and denominator by the 
same number does not change the value of the fraction. 
They do not know that what they did was to divide the 
numerator 3 and the denominator 9 each by 3, and that 
the numerator 8 and denominator 4 were each divided 
by four, while the numerator 2 and the denominator 6 
were cach divided by 2. If this is not true how could 
the answer ‘/s be obtained? Multiplying the denominat- 
ors 3 and 3 gives 9 for a product, which becomes our 
new denominator; but 5 times 0 (there being no ones) 
gives 0 for our new numerator, hence the answer must 
be °/s! 

The child taught by rote and the child taught by reason 
will do an equal number of such problems in a given 
time, but is there any doubt that the “reason-why-er” 
will be more inclined to go thru life asking and discov- 
ering the reason why of things and conditions he meets 
than will the “stuffed-and-take-in-er?” Why is it that a 
man may get up on a dry goods box and advance any 
kind of a theory that comes into his head and find fol- 
lowers? Because there are so many thousands in the 
world who have never been taught to think for them- 
selves. A good training for the children of an absolute 
monarchy, but not the kind that our American children 
need. And the political bosses are fast learning that it 
is not the kind they have, many of them. been getting. 

Ask the first hundred pupils you meet who have 
“passed thru” decimal fractions the following question 
and see ‘how many will say “Yes.” 

I thad a pie like this (and, by the way, 
draw it on the blackboard “life size”) and 
gave a little boy nine-hundred-eighty-seven- 
thousand-six-hundred-fifty-four millionths of 
it. Could he take it in one mouthful? Just 
for fun before letting them know whether 

_ right or wrong ask them which is larger, 
nine-tenths or the .987654, and see how many say “Nine- 
tenths.” You need never tell me the result, but ask your- 
self, “Why such answers? Can I do anything to correct 
such conditions?” 

Here are some good questions: How much larger than 
¥% is .548? How much more than .4 is .479? than seventy- 
nine thousandths? than seven hundredths? than 4 hun- 
dred nine thousandths? Nothing is better than such ex- 
ercises to wake them up in this subject. 

Did you ever use the ten-inch cube to teach decimals? 
If not, try it and see how much better you will do. First 
build up a two-inch cube with inch cubes so as to lead 
the children to see that it is made up of layers with a 
number of rows in each layer and a number of cubes 
in each row. That is, a two-inch cube contains two 
layers, with two rows in each layer, and two inch cubes 
in each row. Two rows of two inch cubes equal four 
inch cubes, and two layers of four inch cubes equal eight 


inch cubes. One layer equals % of the cube. One row 
equals %4 of the cube. One little cube equals % of the 
cube. Take off one row. What part of the cube is it? 
(4%4.) Take one of the cubes from the row. What part 
of the row is it? (%.) What part of what part is it? (4% of 
1%4.) One-half of one-fourth = what? (%.) Etc., etc. 

Draw a ten-inch cube on the blackboard like Fig. 1. 
Ask the following questions: - 1 layer is what part? Two 
layers? Three? Four? Eight? One row is what part? 
Two rows are what part? Four? Five? Six? Seven- 
teen? One little cube is what part? Two? Nine? 
Twenty? Write their answer each time with figures. 
Now write the symbol and let them tell what you take, 
viz.: I take this part, .7; what do I take? (7 layers.) 
I take .04 of it; what do I take? (4 rows.) I take .008; 
what do I take? (8 little cubes.) I take .236; what do I 
take? (236 little cubes.) Tell me another way. (2 
layers, 3 rows and 6 little cubes, or 23 rows and 6 little 
cubes, or 2 layers and 36 little cubes.) I took .1 of .1; 
what did I take? (1 row.) I took .032; what did I take? 
(32 little cubes.) I took .1 of .01; what did I take? (1 
little cube.) Etc. These are but a few of the hundreds 
of questions that may be asked. 

Ask your class, say eighth grade, to find the cost of 36 
board feet of lumber at $20 a thousand and see what 
work they will make of it, i. e., many of them. Then 
give the following exercise, leading them to discover that 
the number of dollars paid per thousand tells at once 
the number of mills to be paid for a single thing. 

Write on the blackboard: 

1,000 oranges cost $1, then One orange costs 1 mill. 

“ “ ‘“ 9 “ “ ‘“ ‘“ “ 


“ “ 


“ $7, 
“ “ce “ $3, 
““ “ a3 $9, ? 
“What do we discover is true?” “A single thing costs 
the same number of mills as the number of dollars paid 
per thousand.” ; 
“Then at $20 per M. what is the cost of one foot?” 
“20 mills, or 2 cents.” “What will 36 board feet cost at 
$20 per M.?” With a smile, “72 cents.” 


No. of Board Feet. Cost per M. Cost of Given No. 
48 $10 48c 
80 $30 $ 2.40 
324 $40 $12.96 
122 $25 $ 3.05 
420 $18 $ 7.56 

Next ask them to find the cost of 36 pounds of hay at 
$40 aton. See if they will be sharp enough to notice that 
$40 a ton equals $20 a thousand pounds (or half ton), 
hence one pound costs 20 mills or 2c. 36 lbs. cost 36X2c 
=72c. 

Find the cost of 65 pounds of coal at $6 a ton. $6 a 
ton = $3 a M., or 3 mills a pound. 65 lbs. = 65 X 3 mills 
= 194. : 

No. of Pounds. Cost per Ton. Cost of Given No. 
75 $8 30c 
125 $6 37c 
785 $7 $2.75 

The last answer is $2.7475, which in business will 
be $2.75. 


NUMBER RELATIONS 


How many teachers, I wonder, are in the habit of care- 
fully reading the prefaces of new text-books as they come 
under their observation? The preface of many a text- 
book is a valuable contribution to the literature of teach- 
ing the subject treated in the volume. Teachers should 
study especially the preface of the text-book which they 
happen for the time to be teaching in school. From it 
the plan of the text, the author’s method and the aim of 
teaching the subject are clearly set forth. 

In the preface to Number Relations, the second book 
of the Haworth Series of Arithmetics, by Irwin H. 
Schuyler, are stated some principles to be observed in 
the teaching of elementary arithmetic which the author 
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regards as important and fundamental. A portion of 
this preface is there given, with sufficient modifications 
to make the statements general in their application. 

The first aim of teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
grades should be to give the pupil a knowledge of the 
essentials of the subject and independent power of ap- 
plication without consuming an undue portion of his 
time or that of the teacher. Other subjects in the cur- 
riculum, rich in educative value, have too commonly 
failed to receive their fair share of attention on account 
of the excessive demands of arithmetic. : 

The old arithmetics were unntecessarily difficult; partly 
because the order followed in presenting material failed 
to conform to the order in which the child naturally ac- 
quired mathematical ideas; partly because of the many 
obsolete and useless topics treated; and partly because 
of the puzzling problems introduced solely for the sake 
of the mental discipline which their solution is said to 
afford. The method of teaching arithmetic in the lower 
grades should be closely inductive and the problems 
should not be assembled promiscuously or by chance. 

Arithmetical texts intended for second, third and fourth 
year pupils should be planned to lead the pupil by means 
of exercises involving small numbers thru a wide range 
of arithmetical experience; then with somewhat larger 
numbers and greater complications he should be led 
again and again to encounter familiar types which he 
gradually comes to recognize as separate arithmetical 
topics, but he should not be allowed to lose sight of the 
connections between these topics. After a fair idea of 
the field of arithmetic has been gained and a sense of 
its usefulness developed the distinctively topical plan of 
treatment may be begun. Hence a book for fifth and 
sixth grades may present each large topic in sufficient 
isolation to permit its measurably complete development. 

There is a technique that must be mastered, and this 
mastery comes thru concentration upon the thing in 
hand; therefore the teacher should not attempt to teach 
arithmetic incidentally. The text-book should include 
problems that emphasize the use of what is learned, but 
the author should not attempt to develop arithmetical 
topics thru the study of industries or geographical and 
scientific materials as such. To do so is to violate the 
true principle of correlation, which according to Pro- 
fessor Schuyler is stated thus: “In giving a lesson or a 
series of lessons upon any particular topic the teacher 
should press into his service allied material that will 
help toward a completer grasp of the topic under consid- 
eration, but should exclude all else.” 

Applying this principle, we may assent to the propo- 
sition that arithmetic may and should serve a valuable 
purpose in the quantitative study of topics, say in com- 
mercial and industrial geography; but this is merely say- 
ing that arithmetic should be used in such branches to 
the extent that it serves this purpose. It is by no means 
equivalent to saying that a text-book in arithmetic should 
be written with the divided aim of teaching arithmetic 
and geography, or arithmetic and farming, or arithmetic 
and any other subject. True correlation in any subject 
requires that secondary topics shall assist toward a com- 
pleter understanding of the primary topics. In a text- 
book in arithmetic the primary topics are manifestly 
arithmetical ones and all other topics are secondary. 

Arithmetic, like other studies, possesses a unity and 
continuity of its own which can not be violated without 
a wasteful scattering of effort. We must follow thre 
order dictated by the nature of the subject and by the 
pupil’s stage of mental development, taking advantage, 
however, of the multitudinous opportunities that will 
arise of really helpful correlation. The teacher can 
select allied material from the child’s experience or en- 
vironment, from current industrial or business life, from 
science or nature study, material which in its nature is 
entirely local or transient. While it is desirable to draw 
upon familiar occupations for problems, it is not true 
economy of the pupil’s time to make an arithmetic a 
cyclopedia of useful information. 
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School Entertainment 











WASHINGTON PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


LAURA R. SMITH. 


(Book rights reserved.) 


(Each child has a small flag on his desk.) 
Sing. Tune, “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
i. 


Oh all the flags are flying 
Upon Washington's birthday. 
We love to sing his praises, 
In our hearts he holds full sway. 
Then wave on high the banners, 
Join the chorus, let it ring! 
Of Washington we sing! 
Chorus (wave flags): 

Wave on high your royal banners, 
Flags of red and white and blue, 
For Washington, our country’s hero; 
To him we will be true! 
2 


(Stand by seats holding flags so they touch.) 

Oh soon the day is coming 

When the soldier boys will grow 
Into men steadfast and sturdy, 

Like brave Washington, you know. 
We muSt all be loyal 

To our country’s banner, too, 

Dear red, white and blue. 

3. 


(All march.) 


Oh we are very happy 
To pause amid our play 
And march around the schoolroom 
Upon Washington’s birthday! 
Three cheers, then, for our hero, 
And the banner of the free! 
Three cheers for liberty! 
4. 
AS we go marching onward 
Of our Washington we sing, 
And so our royal banners 
As tribute we all bring. 
We will salute the stripes, 
And then the shining stars 
Salute the crimson bars! 


(Pause. Give the Balch salute, saying, “We give our 
heads and our hearts to God and our country! One 
country, one language, one flag!” 


Recitation. Girl with flowers. 
Washington's picture is here today; 
What can the little children say? 
In honor of his memory 
We bring the sweetest flowers, see! 
What can little children do 
To prove to him our love is true? 
We can be honest if we try, 

For he never told a lie.. 
We can do our best each day; 
That is what the children say. 

Recitation. Girl with wreath. 

We come with royal banners 
Of Washington to sing; 

We come with wreaths of evergreen, 
And fragrant flowers bring. 
O Washington! O Washington! 
We know what we can do, 

We can be trying every day 
To be as brave as you! 

Recitation. Boy with flag. 

Our flag is floating today, 
Far o’er the land and sea; 

Shine on O stars and stripes, 

emblem of liberty!! 

Wave on the beautiful breeze, 
And on every schoolroom wall! 

Wave on O stars and stripes, 
Brave deeds to recall! 

Wave o’er the soldiers’ graves 
Whose victories are won; 

We place you here beside 
Our noble Washington. 


(Washington’s picture is now decked with flowers, 
wreath and flag.) 
Song by ‘School. 
son, page 117. 
Recitation by four boys with flags. 
i 


Like the twinkle of stars, 
Like the song of a bird, 


“Washington Song,” Songs in Sea- 


Is the joy in our hearts 
When our banner is unfurled! 
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2. 
How proudly we see it, 
Floating in air, 
Thru cloud and thru sunshine 
Our banner is there! 


3. 
Like the bright western sky 
” With colors aglow, 
Waves the red, white and blue 
In beauty, you know. 


4. 
This is the banner 
For you and for me; 
Long may it wave 
. O’er land and o’er sea! 
All (waving flags): 
Our banner is there! 
So bright and so fair, 
Glowing with beauty, 
Our banner is there! 


School Sing Chorus of “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Hatchet Exercise. 


(Twelve boys with pasteboard hatchets stand in a 
semicircle and recite in concert. Six recite the first line, 
six the second. Between the verses each time they say, 
“Chop, chop, chop,” etc., with motion of chopping. The 
hatchets are made from red pasteboard and the boys 
wear red, white and blue sashes and cocked hats—straw 
hats turned up at the sides.) 


Who had a hatchet bright and new? 
Little George Washington! 

Who chopped the cherry tree in two? 
Little George Washington! 

All— 

Chop, chop, chop, see the bright chips fly! 

Over all the ground they lie. 

Our hatchets go, now fast, now slow, 

With such a pleasant sound. 


Who was it never told a lie? 
Little George Washington! 

Who always held the banner high? 
Little George Washington! 


Who was it loved to work and play? 
Little George Washington! 

Who helped to make this banner gay? 
Little George Washington! 


Who grew to be a brave, good man? 
Little George Washington! 

We will be like him if we can; 
Little George Washington! 


(All take part in this drill, each motion to eight counts 
of music.) 

Hatchet Drill. 

(Hatchets held up, down, right and left, held with 
right hand back of the head, left hand back of the head, 
both hands. Held in right hand, arm extended, hori- 
zontal and vertical; repeat, using left hand, chopping mo- 
tion; whirl around the head, held with right hand under 
chin, held easily in right hand at an angle. Enter girl 
with bunch of cherries. She stands in front of the boys 
and recites.) 


I have a bunch of cherries, 
So pretty and so red: 
I carry them with me today, 
For my dear teacher said 
We all must learn the story 
Of the famous cherry tree, 
And tell you all about it: 
So I have come, you see. 
When Washington was very small 
He had a hatchet new. 
And so it was he chopped and chopped; 
(Boys chopping motion.) 
Around the bright chips flew! 
At last he chopped the cherry tree; 
It fell down to the ground; 
He liked his hatchet bright and new; 
He liked its pleasant sound. 
Then he looked about and saw 
His father passing by. 
He said, “I chopped the cherry tree!” 
He never told a lie! 
And so as our dear hero 
His memory lives on, 
And we are very proud to speak 
The name of Washington. 


Song. Tune, “Twinkle, Little Star.” 


Boys— 
So we sing of Washington 
And the famous cherry tree; 
Strange to think that long ago 
He was a boy like you or me! 
All— 


He was our first president; 
Tro our program now is done, 

We will love the starry stripes 
And the name of Washington. 
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WASHINGTON PROGRAM FOR INTERME- 
* DIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


(Book rights reserved.) 


Song. “America.” 


Recitation or Reading. 


We have come today to talk about Ge 
will tell you about his school days. mo wee. f 
When Washington was a boy there were very few schools 
in the country. The boys and girls had no such opportu- 
nities as they have today. Washington worked hard at 
school and wrote neatly in his copy-books. 


He wrote down his thoughts in several books. One of 
these books he called “Rules of Conduct.” One of the 
rules which he wrote down in the book was this: “Do not 


show yourself glad at the misfortune of another.” 
As a boy George Washington was thoughtful and polite. 


Recitation by three boys. “Our Country.” 
1 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 
9 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they; 
Why count the loss without the gain? 
The best is what we have today. 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids, 
And make the people’s council hall 

As lasting as the pyramids. 


3. 


Great without seeking to be great 

By fraud or conquest; rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 

Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So owns our loyal dream of thee. 
God of our fathers! make it true. 
All Three— 
O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
—Arranged from Whittier 


Recitation. Washington as a Boy. 


When Washington was a boy he lived on a large farm. 

By the farm was the great river Potomac. Washington 
liked to watch the ships sailing up and down the river. 
One day he told his mother that he would be a sailor. He 
was all ready to go, but his mother was so sad that he gave 
up the idea and stayed at home. He was always kind to 
his mother. 

Washington was fond of outdoor sports. He often played 
soldier when he was a boy. The boys chose him captain. 
as he was so big and brave and honest. 

When he was sixteen he became a surveyor. He had to 
walk long distances in the country and thru the woods. He 
met many Indians and made friends with them. 


Recitation. 
Dearest comrades, all is over and gone, 
But love is not over—and what love, O comrades! 
Perfume therefore my chant. O Love, immortal Love; 
Give me to bathe the memories of all dead soldiers. 
Give me exhaustless, make me a fountain, 
That I exhale love from me— 
For the-ashes of all dead soldiers south or north. 

. —Walt Whitman. 


Recitation. Washington. 

Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 

While the torch of faith is burning 
Long as Freedom's altars glow! 

See the hero whom it gave us, 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast; 

For the arm he stretched to save us 
Be its morn forever blest! 


Vain is empire's mad temptation; 
Not for him an earthly crown! 
He whose sword has freed a nation 

Strikes the offered scepter down. 

See the throneless conqueror seated, 
Ruler by a people's choice; 

See the patriot’s task completed: 
Hear the father's dying voice: 


“By the name that you inherit, 

By the sufferings you recall, 
Cherish the fraternal spirit: 

ove your country tirst of all! 

Listen not to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied; 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide!” 
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Father! we whose ears have tingled 
With the discord notes of shame; 
We whose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder-flame— 
Gathering, while this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 
Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning; 
Trust us while we honor thee. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Song. ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


Recitation. Washington as Commander. 


Washington took command of our army in 1775. 

We can not tell today of all the battles fought thru those 
seven long years in the war for independence. But the man 
who fought in the battle of Bunker Hill ,and who led our 
soldiers. footsére and weary. across the snow-covered ground 
in that terrible year of 1776, was a fit man to be chosen as 
our first president. 

In speaking of Washington Phillips Brooks says: ‘When 
we look at Washington we are at once struck by seeing how 
in him, who represented as a military man the force of the 
new ideas which were at work, we have also as a thinker, as 
a statesman and political philosopher the cleverest example 
of the reason of which that force was the expression. Often 
the two are disunited. One man does the thinking, another 
man does the fighting. One man develops the idea in the 
closet and another makes it forcible in the field. Rarely 
have the two so met in one man.” 


Recitation. Washington as President. 


In 1789 Washington was chosen president. As he started 
for New York he was greeted everywhere by the ringing 
of bells and the roaring of cannon. 

At Trenton a triumphal arch of evergreen was erected. 

The boats on which he sailed were decorated with flags. 
Everywhere he received honor and applause. 

One of our great statesmen said: “No man ever stood 
for so much to his country and to mankind as George Wash- 
ington. Blot out from the page of history the names of all 
the great actors of his time in the drama of nations, and 
preserve the name of Washington, and the country will be 
renowned.” 


Reading. Our Flag. 


When our people declared their independence they pulled 
down the British flag and put up a flag of their own. 

Several kinds of flags were used at the beginning of the 
war. One of the first was the Pine Tree flag. This was 
used in the Massachusetts colony. If had a tree in the 
middle on a white ground. ‘ 

Then a flag was made with thirteen stripes to represent 
the colonies. : 

Then Washington made a drawing of a flag and took it 
to Betsy Ross, a milliner in Philadelphia. He told her to 
make the stripes red and white and the stars white on a 
blue field. 

This flag was first raised over an American ship of war. 
The idea was to add a new stripe for every new state, but 
the people soon found that this would make the flag too 
large, so a new star is placed in the flag every time a state 
is admitted into the union. 

(A dozen children march with flags and drape them 
back of Washington’s picture while several recite.) 

: 


Its stripes of red, eternal dyed with heart streams of all 
ands; 

Its white, the snow-capped hills that hide in storm their 
upraised hands; , 

Its blue, the ocean waves that beat round Freedom's circled 
shore; 

Its stars, the print of angels’ feet that burn forevermore. 

—Riley. 
9 


Flag of the fearless-hearted, 
Flag of the broken chain, 
Flag in the day-dawn started, 
Never to pale or wane, 
Dearly we prize its colors, 
With the heaven light breaking thru, 
The clustered stars and steadfast bars, 
The red, the white and the blue. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


Song. “Many Flags in Many Lands.” 


Reading. Mount Vernon, 


Mount Vernon is situated on the Potomac river in Vir- 

inia. 

: A steamboat makes trips there from the capital every 
day and visitors are permitted to walk all over the grounds. 
In the centennial year there were 45,000 visitors at Mt. 
Vernon. 

The home stands on the brow of a hill with a large lawn 
and trees back of it. Many of the shade trees on the sur- 
rounding land were planted by Washington himself. The 
tomb of Washington is situated south of the home. 

The tomb contains a marble sarcophagus in which is a 
coffin bearing on the top the United States coat of arms 
under a draped flag and the name “Washington.” By the 
side of this is another inscribed, “Martha, Consort of Wash- 
ington, died May 21, 1801, aged 71 years.” 

These words are written above the door of the tomb: 
“Within this inclosure rest the remains of General George 
Washington.” 


Fresh flowers are constantly placed within the tomb. 
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Acrostic, 


(Twelve smaller children carry bells with letters on 
them to spell the words “Mount Vernon.” After they 
recite the school sing the song “Mount Vernon Bells.”) 


M 


Many a man has been president, 
But to Washington our love is sent. 


Over the land and over the sea 
Wave the stars and stripes, O flag of the free! 


U 
“United we stand, divided we fall;” 
One country, one flag and one language for all. 


N 


“No north, no south, no east, no west; 
One banner and one nation blest. 


Toll on, O bells, toll on, toll on, 
In memory of our Washington. 


V 


Very gladly his name we repeat 
And lay our laurels at his feet. 


E 


Every country boasts with pride 
A hero; Washington is our guide. 


R 


Rest then in peace; thy work is done; 
We love the name of Washington. 


N 


Never will thy name depart 
From a faithful patriot’s heart. 


O Washington, we sing of thee, 
And raise the royal banner, see! 


N 


Now still his wondrous fame lives on; 
Three cheers for General Washington! 


(Raise flag.) 


Reading. Washington Monument. 


The Washington monument is the tallest monument in the 
world. It cost over a million dollars and rises to the height 
of 555 feet. The lower portion is made of blue granite and 
the upper part is constructed entirely of marble. 

Inside are many blocks of marble presented by the states 
and by foreign countries. Each of these blocks bears its 
own inscription. 

The subject of erecting a monument was early discussed, 
but as Washington did not desire it to be erected during his 
lifetime, and as the expense was great, it was not completed 
until December, 1884. 


Recitation by three girls. 


1. 


"Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you are gone 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with banner and drum 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 


2. 


’Tis splendid to have a record 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Tho tested and tried amain; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. 


3. 


And this is Washington's glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 
Who stood for his country’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 
And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 
To the breeze in defiant challenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 
All— 
Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a tocsin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year with banner and drum 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 
—Margaret Sangster. 
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SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 
Schoolroom Decoration. 
(By Severance Burrage.) 


The editor of a well-known magazine asked five hun- 
dred business men all over the country “whether, in their 
opinion, there is any financial value in attractive surround- 
ings to a business plant.” Ninety-five per cent. of those 
replying declared that the product of a factory or a busi- 
ness concern is much more valuable when the factory or 
office is clean, attractive, and beautiful, and when the em- 
ployees come in daily contact with orderly surroundings 
and see grounds made attractive by plants and flowers. 

A question of equal significance might be asked of edu- 
cators, preachers, and parents, whether in their opinion 
there is any moral, intellectual, or spiritual value in at- 
tractive school surroundings; whether children are hap- 
pier or their work is made more efficient by daily contact 
with beautiful schoolrooms and grounds. 

The modern schoolroom is a workshop; consequently, 
its appointment should be convenient. It is a study; 
hence, it should be pleasant and stocked with reference 
material. But it is also a living room for children ex- 
tremely sensitive to impression; therefore it should be as 
beautiful as a favored home. 

Beauty depends upon harmonious relations of parts to 
each other and to the whole, and of the whole to its con- 
ditions and functions. 

Given smooth, white walls and ceiling in the school, 
their proper tinting is important. The room must be 
cheerful, but not too brilliant in color. A room into which 
only the cold north light comes needs to be colored in 
delicate tints of yellow and orange-yellow. A room hav- 
ing direct sunlight needs the cooler, deeper tints of green, 
blue-green, and gray. The color of the walls should har- 
monize with the woodwork either by analogy or by con- 
trast. The tone of the walls in hall-ways may be rather 
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strong and rich, but in schoolrooms it should not be so 
dark as to appear heavy, or so delicate as to soil easily. 

The ordinary shades upon rollers are comparatively 
inexpensive, and if of the right color and thickness, are 
quite satisfactory when hung within the window-jambs 
and in pairs,—that is, one at the top to draw downward 
and one below to draw upward. 

Beauty does not depend upon complexity and prodi- 
gality, and it has nothing to do with the fashions. Bar- 
barous and half-civilized people delight in multiplicity. 
Our schoolrooms are in danger of becoming “so full of a 
number of things” that there will be no room for beauty. 

It is well to plan the decorations ideally, at first, with- 
out regard to expense. With unlimited means, what ought 
to be done to perfect the room? The light comes from 
the left side only; then upon the wall in front of the pupils 
and upon the rear walls we may have casts; and upon 
either of these walls, or upon the right side opposite the 
windows, we may hang pictures. We shall put the very 
best things in front, where they will be seen by the pupils 
whenever their eyes are raised from the books. 

But we must consider the wall spaces. Here is a wide 
space that means one large thing, or two or three small 
ones. Which is better? Without doubt, the one large 
picture or cast. Here is a narrow space between the door- 
frame and the corner; that is the place for a narrow pic- 
ture, or possibly a cast. Casts sometimes fit exceedingly 
well in very narrow spaces. 

Shall we place anything high over the door? 
not; no artist likes to see his pictures “skyed.” 

The room ought to have, let us suppose, five large pic- 
tures: one very wide, one large cast, and two smaller ones, 
and three vases—two for ornament only and one for 
holding flowers upon the teacher’s desk. 

First. The flag belongs on a flag-staff outside the 
school building; it will spoil the decorative scheme of any 
schoolroom. 


Probably 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 


We furnish large pictures, 22x28 inches, including margin, for 75 
cents each, or 8 for $5.00, postpaid. 
pictures mentioned in the article on this page on “School and Decora- 
We name a few subjects :— 
Baby Stuart, Van Dyck 
Member of the Humane Society, Landseer 
Shepherdess, Lerolle 
Reading from Homer, Alma Tadema 
The Gleaners, Millet 
Angel’s Head, Reynolds 


Send 75 cents for one of these, or $5.00 for any eight, or send stamp 
for circular showing 60 subjects in miniature. 


Ghse Perry Pictures for February 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, etc. 
120 for $1.00. Size 5 1-2 X 8. 


Send 40 cents for 40 pictures on these subjects, no two alike. 
Send two two-cent stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of 1,000 miniature 
illustrations, two pictures and a picture in three colors 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX 436, MALDEN, MASS. 
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We have a large number of the 


Aurora, Guido Reni 
Sir Galahad, Watts 


Last Supper, Da Vinci 
Sistine Madonna, Raphael 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more 


We also publish a smaller Half-Cent Size 
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Commercial Publications 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business, a simplified system or 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall's Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


_ Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING 6O., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 
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Secondly. We shall not have “classified” rooms for 
little children. Children enjoy a picture for its own sake, 
not because it forms a part of a system. They like a 
Bambino—because it is a “cunning little baby,” not be- 
cause of its plastic qualities, or because the great Lucca 
della Robbia made it. In the upper grades we may begin 
some sort of classification, if we wish, and in the high 
school we will insist upon it. 

Thirdly. We will hold to our ideal plan, although we 
have not the means to realize it all at once. We will buy 
the picture we want and hang it where it ought to hang; 
and when we can buy another we will buy that and put it 
in its right place, and so on until the room is sompleted. 

Knowing, in a general way, what a given room requires, 
the attention may be given to individual objects. 


Pictures. 

Walls are decorated for the sole purpose of enhancing 
their beauty. Whatever is placed upon them should be 
beautiful. The subject of a picture may be unimpeachable, 
but unless the picture is in itself a thing of beauty it has 
no claim to a-permanent place upon the wall. There 
should be permanently upon the walls only such things 
as are perfectly adapted to the decorative scheme of the 
schoolroom. 

Subjects.—Pictures should be selected with reference 
to the grade of the room in which they are to be placed. 
Little children love pictures which tell the story of happy 
animal and child life, vigorous action and mother love. 

The subjects selected should be such as one may con- 
template with pleasure. Life is painful enough at first- 
hand without reflecting its sorrows and sufferings from 
schoolroom walls. 

We do not wish our children to live with masterpieces 
of animal fury and agony, or with bloody horrors. We 
want them to live just as long as possible with the sun- 
shine and the flowers, with the birds and cherubs, with the 
saints and the Madonna. 





Three of the Buildings 
on the Campus 


1 Science Hall 
2 Memorial Hall 
3 Fisk Hall 


of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston 


COMPETENT HELP FOR THE TEACHER 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a new year are before you. 


hope and ambition is for you to determine. 
petent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


Whether vour success will measure up to present 


In advancing from present ability to higher standards you will need com- 
Our School is giving such service to thousands of teachers, helping them to 


raise their grades of county certificates, prepare for state examinations, or to keep far in advance of their classes in 


WHAT SHOULD YOU STUDY? 


subjects taught. 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. 


The course in PRIMARY 


METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of normal school training, 


with your practice classes always before you. 


The NORMAL ELECTIVE courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school branches, In the ACA- 
DEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough, complete course in itself, carrying university entrance credits. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those preparing fot 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects 





ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Each Subject is a Course 





Zoology Algebra 

Physics Geomet 

Geography rammar 

U. S. History How to Write English 

Civit Government Eng. and Amer. Literature 

Economics First Year Latin 

Pedagogics Physics 

Psychology Botany 
Ancient History 

Med. and Mod. History 


SPECIAL COURSES 
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commercial careers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can testify to the 
effectiveness of our instruction. 


Four $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern Univers'ty are offered by 
our School for the best work in its correspondence courses. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














The pictures selected should “carry,”—that is, they 
should be of such a character as to be effective and beau- 


tiful when seen at some distance. Artistic pictures, of ap- 
propriate subject and effective composition, should be se- 
lected. The teacher should decree that nothing but beau- 
tiful things shall be placed upon the walls. 

Better bare walls than debasing art; better nothing in 
the way of decoration than decoration which is worse than 
nothing. The following list may prove useful to the 
teacher who wishes to be able to name one desirable work 
of art, and then another and another as interest increases: 

Caritas, Abbot Thayer; Feeding Her Birds, Millet; 
Madonna of the Chair, Raphael; Lion (cast), Barye; a 
Cathedral, Notre Dame, Canterbury, or Amiens; The Au- 
rora, Guido Reni; Paysage, Carot; Automedon, Regnault; 
a Bambino (cast), Della Robbia; Sir Galahad, Watts; Old 
Temeraire, Turner; Infant St. John (cast), Donatello. 

Framing.—Some pictures require a mat and some do 
not. A mat may either enhance or detract from the effect- 
iveness of a picture. A mat or frame should surround the 
picture with “a space of silence.” When the mat and 
frame attract attention first, that which should be first has 
become last and the last first. As a rule, the mat should 
be of a color analogous to the general hue of the picture, 
and of a tone darker than the lights of the picture and 
lighter than the darks. The width of the mat depends 
upon the character of the picture. The picture should be 
placed slightly above the centre of the mat, so that the 
margin above may be less than the margin below. 

The frame is merely a continuation of the mat and 
should, therefore, be unobtrusive. Its color should be 


analogous to that of the mat, but may be much darker in 
tone. Ordinarily all intricate or obtrusive ornament should 
be avoided. Flat moldings, which cast little or no shadow 
upon the picture, finished to show the natural grain of the 
wood, toned to the right hue and value to harmonize with 

















B. MANDL 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


MEN’S 
YOUTHS’ 
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LADIES’ 


Gymnasium 


Clothing 


AND DEALER IN 
ALL KINDS OF 
SPORTING GOODS 


Officially indorsed 
by the North American 
Gymnastic Union 

















































Illustrated Catalogue sent free of charge 
on application. 
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TEACHERS 


Furnish Your School Without Expense 


By Means of a 


LARKIN SCHOOL CLUB 


A practical plan of saving money for any school. 
Heartily endorsed by School Boards and Superin- 
tendents. If your school needs a Wall Map, Library 
Globe, Swivel Ghair, Flat-top Desk, Bookcase, 
Library Books, American Flag, Taber-Prang Prints, 
Wall Glock, Library Table, Graphophone or Piano, 
it can be obtained by a Larkin School Club, which 
sells to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, Etc., 
at regular retail prices, and receives the saved mid- 
dlemen’s profits and expenses in valuable premiums 
free. 


For example, this 
handsome Library 
Bookcase will be 
given to any school 
sending us an or- 
der for $14.00 
worth of Larkin 
Products. 

If preferred, the 
premium may be 
$10.00 worth of 
Products, $20.00 
worth for $10.00, 
and a profit made 
on each order, thus 
establishing a 
school fund. Lar- 
kin Premiums give 
satisfaction in all 
schools. The planis appreciated by thousands of 
parents, who gladly co-operate, as they are not put 
to extra expense; on the contrary, school contribu- 
tions are saved. 


“My children are delighted with the Library Bookcase 
We find it a great convenience.’ — Sr. M. Gonzaga, Phillipsburg 
New Jersey. 

“We are delighted with the Tapestry, Library Globe and Pro- 
ducts.’’—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s Institute, Quincy, III. 

“The Library Bookcase No. 7, Wall Clock, Library Globe and 
Chairs received as premiums with our Larkin School-Club order 
greatly please us.’’—Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, Ohio. 


TEACHERS BENEFITED 

We liberally reward teachers for conducting Larkin 
School Clubs. This requires but slight effort, as Clubs are 
practically self-operating. Let us tell you what others say 
ofthis. We guarantee satisfaction. The high quality of 
Larkin Products and Premiums is best proved by Ps 
over three million satistied Larkin Customers— a 
ask any one of them. Should goods fail to |-*” 
please, all money cheerfully refunded. 
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THREE OPINIONS 








THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


By DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F. ANDER- 
SON, Instructors in Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 





An Introductory Arithmetic - - - $ .40 


LILLIAN L. PRICE, NorwaL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N_ J.: 
“It is one of the sanest, soundest and most logical ex- 
positions of primary number relations which I have 
come across. The problems are conspicuous for their 
simplicity, good judgment and suitability in number.”’ 


Essentials of Arithmetic - - - - .60 


JOSEPH O’NEAL, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHOOLS, TuscoLa, ILL.: ‘‘The definitions are clear 
and concise and the methods of solution good. I am 
especially pleased with the problems for solution. They 
are well selected and practical.’”’ 


The New Complete Arithmetic - - .90 


L. L. FORD, NORTHEAST MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA: “‘A very superior book for training 
either for practical life or for the higher work in the 
schools, Itstreatment of the various subjectsis at once 
simple and exhaustive.”’ 


Send for full information as to this sensible 


series. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














School Water Colors 


...and Crayons 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 








No. 1900—3 whole pan box containing the primary colors. 


As color work has become so important a part of the 
| modern system of instruction, it is one of the essentials to 
have the best materials tor the pupil to work with. That 
we have the best colors, put upin the most practical style 
box yet offered for school use, has become a recognized fact 
among teachers and instructors throughout the U. S. 


Send for a descriptive catalog showing the many styles 
of boxes we carry. Sample box will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


108 LAKE STREET 
Dealers and Importers in Artists’ Materials. 








the picture, and with a single line of delicate beading to 
give a ripple of light and dark for accent and to show that 
the picture is worthy of something more than a window- 
sash for protection—such elements combine to produce a 
frame at once appropriate and durable, in good taste from 
either the tbhsthetic or utilitarian point of view. 


A Classified List of Pictures. 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades.—Christ Blessing 
Little Children, Hoffman or Plockhorst; Feeding the 
Birds, Millet; Holy Antonius of Padua, Murillo; Holy 
Night, Correggio; Madonna of the Chair, Raphael; Rest 
in Flight, Knaus; Children of the Shell, Murillo; Mother 
and Child, Brush; Baby Stuart, Van Dyck; Age of Inno- 
cence, Reynolds; By the Riverside, Rerolle; Little Rose, 
Whistler; Shepherdess Knitting, Millet; Caritas, Thayer; 
Member of the Humane Society, Landseer; The Connois- 
seurs, Landseer; The Blacksmith, Frere; Escaped Cow, 
Dupre; Milan Cathedral; Leaning Tower, Pisa. 


Intermediate Grades.—Sistine Madonna (Detail), Ra- 
phael; Madonna and Child, Dagnan-Bouveret; Virgin, In- 
fant Jesus, and St. John, Bourgereau; Children of Charles 
I., Van Dyck; Penelope Boothby, Reynolds; Shepherdess, 
Lerolle; Christmas Chimes, Blashfield; Brother and Sister, 
Thayer; The Gleaners, Millet; Angels’ Heads, Reynolds; 
Cologne Cathedral, Germany; St. Mark’s Church, Venice; 
Notre Dame; Horse Fair, Bonheur; Aurora, Guido Reni. 


Grammar Grades.—Aurora, Guido Reni; Christ in the 
Temple, Hoffman; Church of Santa Maria della Salute; 
Fighting Temeraire, Turner; Grand Canal and Rialto 
Bridge, Venice; Houses of Parliament, London, or New 
Palace of Westminster; Madonna Gran Duca, Raphael; 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris; St. Cecilia, Raphael; The 
Alhambra, Granada, Court of Lions; Virgin, Infant Jesus, 
and St. John, Botticelli; Madonna of the Shop, Dagnan- 
Bouveret; Joan of Arc, Bastien, Lepage; Sir Galahad, 
Watts; The Haymaker, Adan; The Sower, Millet; The 
Water-carrier, Millet; Reading Homer, Alma Tadema; 
Washington, Stuart; Capitol at Washington; Doge’s Pal- 
ace; Amiens Cathedral; Westminster Abbey. 


High School.—Angel Trumpeters (colored), Fra An- 
gelico; Angelus, Millet; Arch of Titus; Breaking Home 
Ties, Hovenden; Christ and the Rich Ruler, Hoffman; 
Duomo and Campanile, Florence; Last Supper, Da Vinci; 
Roman Forum (view from Colosseum); The Days of Cre- 
ation, Burne-Jones; View of Acropolis and Parthenon; 
View of Arch of Constantine; View of Sphinx and Pyra- 
mids; Sistine Madonna, Raphael; Virgin Enthroned, 
Thayer; Angels, Forli; St. Catherine, Raphael: St. Michael 
and Satan, Guido Reni; St. Michael and Satan, Raphael; 
Frieze of the Prophets, Sargent; Sibyls, Michael Angelo; 
Portrait of His Mother, Whistler; Approach to Venice, 
Turner; Appian Way, Boulanger; Castle of St. Angelo; 
Pyramid and Sphinx; Arch of Titus; Cologne Cathedral; 
Moses, Michael Angelo.—(From School Sanitation and 
Decoration, by Severance Burrage, S. B., and Henry 
Turner Bailey; D. C. Heath & Co., Boston and Chicago.) 


* * » 
A child will knit his forehead like a sage, 
And gravely with pursed lip begin to con 
His earnest lessons slowly one by one, 
Spelling the words whose mysteries engage 
The perplexed thoughts of his unripened age. 
Great is the toil until the task is done, 
And eye and mind in happy unison 
Glide on along the line and down the page. 


Ah, there are letters in a larger book 
Which baffle older heads, which patient faith 
Alone can spell. Such are untoward events, 
Life, sin and sorrow. Hopefully we look 
Beyond, when riper wisdom after death 
Shall read aright the page of Providence. 


—Rev. Francis Donnelly, S. J. 











Publishers’; Notes. 


The winter months bring the greatest dan- 
ger of fires iu schools and large institu- 
tions. The possibility of a fire in a school 
is always frought with terror. The problem 
of getting children safely out of the build- 
ing is one that cannot be given too careful 
consideration. There are fire escapes and 
fire escapes, but the spiral chute manufac- 
tured by the Kirker-Bener Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., seems to win the most praise. Write 
to them for their free illustrate booklet. 

+ * * 


A new book which we have no hesitancy 
in recommending strongly to Catholic teach- 
ers has just been brought out by the Chris- 
tion Brothers of New York. It is entitled 
“Elements of Practical Pedagogy,” and is 
the work of an able and experienced member 
of the order of Christian Brothers. A 
good sample of the terse and helpful method 
of treating subjects throughout this book 
will be found in the article on “General 
Method of Conducting a Lesson in Christian 
Doctrine,” elsewhere in this number of The 
Journal. 

There has been much need for a good, con- 
cise work on school management and meth- 
ods of teaching for Catholic school teachers 
of today. Modern conditions and require- 
ments in school keeping are such that the 
older manuals fail to offer help and direc- 
tion on many questions that are constantly 
presenting themselves to young teachers. 
The work is divided into five parts: (1) 
Education; (2) The School and School Reg- 
ulations; (3) Organization; (4) The Spe- 
cialties of the Programme; (5) Discipline. 

We feel confident that Catholic teachers 
will find this the most practical hand-book 
on school management yet offered them, and 
we have no hesitancy in recommending it to 
all. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the La Salle Bureau, 50 Second St., New 
York City 


* * * 


Debating should be encouraged in colleges, 
academies, high schools and to a limited 
extent as part of special exercises in sev- 
enth and eighth grades. The school library 
should contain a number of books that will 
help pupils to work up material and method 
of debates. 
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We are in receipt of a revised and en- 
larged edition of “The Principles of Argu- 
mentation,” by Prof. George P. Baker of 
Harvard. The work is beyond grammar 
school pupils, but it will make a valuable 
addition to high school, academy and col- 
lege libraries. For their own purposes, 
teachers and clergy should find it helpful. 
The price of the book is $1.40. Ginn & 
Co., Boston and Chicago, | Publishers. 


“Lads and eanie of Other Days,” by Lil- 
lian L. Price. (Illustrated, 54 cents.) Never 
has history been presented to young people 
in more attractive guise than in this charm- 
ing volume of tales of old-time American 
boys and girls. The arrangement of the 
eleven stories is chronological, ranging 
from the colonial period in Pennsylvania 
(1663) to the evacuation of New York by 
the British (1783). The days of witchcraft, 
the exile of the Acadians and the first In- 
dependence Day are among the picturesque 
settings for varied historic figures as well 
as for the brave and merry lads and lassies 
who move in such lifelike fashion through 
stirring scenes and events. Many special 
drawings illustrate this attractive story 
book or supplementary reader for grammar 
grades. Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York and Chicago. 

“The War for Independence,” by Everett 
T. Tomlinson, Ph. D. (Illustrated, 54 cts.) 
These true stories of deeds of rare bravery, 
quick wit or high sacrifice—deeds often 
overlooked or forgotten, but which had no 
less part in the winning of liberty than 
many better known and more widely her- 
alded—will bring to every boy and girl a 
better sense of what real patriotism means. 
The personal note of the biographical style 
will make him familiar, in entertaining 
fashion, not only with the great things 
done, but with the men who did them. At- 
tractively illustrated, “The War fro Inde- 
pendence” makes a fascinating story-book 
or supplementary reader for grammar 
grades. Silver, Burdette & Company, New 
York and Chicago. 

* * * 

The Larkin Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., is ad- 
vertising elsewhere in this number of The 
Journal a method by which schools can ob- 
tain various articles of necessary furniture 
practically free of cost. The Larkin Co. is 
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an old established company, its offer is bona 
fide and has been tried with success and 
satisfaction by hundreds of schools through- 
out the country. A coupon for full infor- 
mation is attached to the advertisement in 
this number, and teachers need not hesitate 
to use it as a means of getting full informa- 
tion and catalog showing plan. It will cost 
you nothing. 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN } 


APPROVED CHURCH MUSIC. 


New Liturgical Masses, 
VERY PIOUS AND PLEASING. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES MASS with an AVE 
MARIA for offertory for Sop:ano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass. A very meritorious mass, with a —_ 
tifa! organ accompaniment. Mec e 

FESTIVAL MASS OF THE GOUD SHEPHERD 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass, This is a mas- 
terly composition and worthy the attention of 
the best choirs. Voices parts 20 ; Score 60c. 

HOLY ROS4RY MASS for Soprano, Alto, Bass. 
An effective massfor children, Thousands of 
copies sold. It is easy and very meritorious, 
Score 50c; voice parts 20c, 






















Hymns. 


_ Five easy pieces for BENEDICTION and OF- 


FERTORY [1, 2 or3 voices].—TANTUOM ERGO, 
O SALUTARIS, AVE MARIS STELLA, O SA- 
LUIARIS, AVE MARIA; 50c only for the five 


pieces, 
The OUR LORD’S PRAYER and HAIL MARY 
can be had at 50c for both, 
All the above numbers are suitable for boys, 
voices, Samplecopies by muil on receipt of price’ 


School Entertainments. 


Our Lorp's PRAYER, now at the 5th edition. 
My HEART I8 TRUER THAN THE SKY, Poem by 
Father Ryan, music by Rev. R. J. Sorin. 20c. 


REV. R. J. SORIN, DeLisle, Miss. 








HELP 


BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 





HELP 


similar ground. 


along all lines, for both teacher and pupil, in the way of supplementary material, is 
the great need created by modern school methods. 


ual research. 


BECAUSE It supplies the material you need. 

BECAUSE It supplies it in the way you need it. 
BECAUSE Five cents a day for a short time will cover the 
entire cost of the four volumes. 


BECAUSE You cannot afford to be without it. 
YOUR interest demands that you write today. Address 


DIXON, HANSON & Co., 
355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


of this kind, to be most useful, must be in a simple, up-to-date, 
concise, classified and available shape. 


i E L i of just such a character is supplied by 


HILL’S PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


This work of reference stands out pre-eminently above all the other publications which pretend to cover 
It holds a widely recognized reputation, for merit 
It is prepared by school men for teachers, students and pupils. 


It combines all the excellences of the larger encyclopedias in a concise and usable form 
without their difficult phraseology and technical discussions. 


It contains three thousand pages and hundreds of illustrations, half-tones and colored 
plates, and treats more than 20,000 practical school subjects. 

YOU should have a set at once 

BECAUSE It is especially adapted to stimulate and reward individ- 


Dixon, 
Hanson & Co., 
Chicago 








Without cost, send me 
sample pages of Hill’s 
Practical Reference Library 









































DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 
1 gallon Jags,each - $1.00 
5 “ Kegs, per gallon, 7. 


“ “ce “ J 65 
“Barrels “ .60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Catholic News Notes. 


Cardinal Moran, the great churchman 
who guides the Church in Austrialia, 
celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday 
recently. It was his wish that the oc- 
casion would not be made a time of un- 
usual rejoicing by his flock. Thou- 
sands called at his residence to wish 
him many happy returns, and the re- 
ligious communities sent him recogni- 
tions of affectionate regard. A few 
days after the celebration of his birth- 
day the Cardinal, when returning from 
paying a visit to Dr. Gibney, Bishop of 
Perth, was asked to alight from his car- 
riage and pass through the girls’ school 
of St. Mary’s. The Cardinal found the 
girls all attired in white, and they of- 
ered congratulations to him on his 
birthday. The children played Irish 
airs on violin and piano, and gave him 
an address and presentation. 

Rey. J. J. Curran, familiarly known 
to the President as Father Curran, 
treasurer of the Catholic Total Abstin- 
ence Union of America, called at the 
White House last week to present a 
copy of resolutions adopted by the or- 
ganization. The resolutions recite that 
the presence and address of President 
Roosevelt at Wilkerbarre last summer 
“imparted strength and efficacy to the 
cause of temperance throughout the 
land,” and declare “that the unquali- 


fied and unbounded thanks of 100,000 
men and women comprising the mem- 
bership of the organization are tender- 
ed to our beloved and revered Presi- 
dent.” 


The suit of County Delinquent Tax 
Collector R. G. Mattern, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., against Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin, 
trustee of the congregation of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, to collect $4,000 tax 
on the mortgage of $1,000,000 given by 
H. C. Frick in the purchase of the old 
site of the cathedral, and $4,000 for 
collection of the tax, has been decided 
in favor of the bishop. Judge R. S. 
Frazer, in the lower court, ruled that 
the mortgage was held for religious 
and charitable purposes and was not 
subject to the state tax of four mills. 
Mattern appealed the case and now the 
Supreme Court has affirmed the de- 
cision given in the lower court. 

For the first time since 1870 the 
Pope believes the time opportune to 
have himself represented in a civil 
case before an Italian court. The case 
will be tried in Naples, and concerns 
the famous sanctuary of Pompeii. 
Pope Pius X. demands that he be in- 
scribed in the register of estates un- 
der the name of the Holy Pontiff, to- 
gether with all the titles applicable to 
the earthly head of the Church.’ The 
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ALL MAKES ALL PRICES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SAMPLES OF WORK ON APPLICATION 


AMERICAN WRITING MAGHINE CO. 


Main Office: 343 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


New York: 1% Barclay St. 
Boston: 38 Bromfield St, 
St. Louis: 208 North Ninth St. 
Chicago: 319 Dearborn St. 
Kansas City: 817 Wyandotte St. 
San Francisco: 536 California St. 
Richmend: 605 East Main St. 
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THE INCREASING TENDENCY TOWARD THE USE 
OF CLASSICS IN ALL CLASSES ABOVE THE FOURTH 
READER HAS BROUGHT A VERY LARGE SALE FOR 
THE LAKESIDE CLASSICS. THE PUBLISHERS IN- 
VITE ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE SELECTIONS 
FROM CATHOLIC AUTHORS AND ALSO TO THE 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS EDITED BY MR. HOOPER. 
FOR A BRIEF COURSE FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
THE LESSONS IN LITERATURE WILL BE FOUND 
VERY SERVICEABLE. 

ANY DESIRED SAMPLES WILL BE FORWARDED 
FREE OF CHARGE, AND WE CAN ALSO FILL 
ORDERS FOR ALL BOOKS OF OTHER PUBLISHERS 
AND THUS EFFECT A SAVING IN EXPRESS CHARGES 
ON SMALLER ORDERS. ee Se ae are 
PLEASE ADDRESS, : : AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
378-388 WaBAsH AVE., Cuicaco, ILL. 

















Pope’s counsel will be Signor Patriar- 
ca, a local celebrity of the bar. 

A course in the history, language 
and literature of Japan was established 
at the University of Notre Dame re- 
cently, and Francis Sugita of Tokio, 
has accepted the newly founded chair. 
Though a young man, Mr. Sugita is 
well prepared for the task, having re- 
ceived a thorough education in the 
University of Tokio. Notre Dame is 
one of the first of the American insti- 
tutions to add a course in Japanese 
to its curriculum. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Cummins, tem- 
perance workers of Akron, O., have 
with their nine children organized the 
Cummins Family Total Abstinence 
union, a branch of the Total Absti- 
nence union of Ohio, and have re- 
ceived a charter. Excepting in one 
other instance, a family in Cleveland, 
this is said to be he only case in Ohio 
where an entire family is organized 
as a temperance society auxiliary to a 
state association. 


An interesting paragraph appeared 
lately in the Madras Mail in which 
mention is made of the first English- 
man in India. Catholics should indeed 
be proud to learn that he was a Jesuit 
missionary—-Lhomas Stephens—who 
landed near Goa in 1579, and spent 
forty years of his life in spreading 
Catholic truth. He wrote a long and 
remarkabl poem on Christianity in the 
Marathi dialect, forty verses in length. 


The good-will which exists between 
Catholics and non-Catholics in Cedar 
Falls, Ia., was strikingly manifest on 
Christmas: Day, says the Iowa Catholic 
Messenger. One of the leading minis- 
ters of the city went to the chancel rail 
after Mass, to see Father Donlon and 
to express his appreciation of the ser- 
vice and, above all, the merits of the 
sermon, which pleased him very much. 

A curious case of wholesale libel is 
on in Paris. A newspaper of that ‘city 
told of a certain adventure in which 
it was alleged that a parish priest, un- 
named, had figured. There are sixty- 
six parish priests in Paris, and all 
have instituted slander suits, each 
with the object of vindicating him- 
self. Each asks $200 damages. 


Archbishop Williams of Boston, has 
just returned to the archiepiscopal res- 
idence from Carney hospital, where he 
has undergone operations on-both eyes. 
Both operations, happily, were very 
successful, and the organs are now in 
fair condition, while the venerable 
prelate comes out of the ordeal in ex- 
cellent health. 


Nine of the thirty-three cities of 
Massachusetts, including the capital, 
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will have mayors with Celtic names 
during 1906; but of these -only one is 
a native of Ireland, the others being 
American-born. Five have been elect- 
ed for the first time this month and 
two re-elected, while two were chosen 
last year for terms of two years each. 

Bishop Monaghan of Wilmington, 
Del., has been obliged to go south for 
the benefit of his health. He has gone 
to Charleston, S. C., his former home. 
Bishop Curtis of Baltimore will offi- 
ciate at Wilmington during his ab- 
sence. 


The bishop of Limerick, Ireland, had 
exhorted his clergy not to accept aid 
for any Catholic charity from the re- 
ceipts of boxing tournaments now be- 
ing run in his diocese by representa- 
tives of the British army. 


John D. Rockefeller has again open- 
ed his purse strings 
to the University of 
Chicago. The lat- 
est of the benefac- 
tions which the oil king has bestowed 
on the Midway university in the sev- 
enteen years he has upheld its finan- 
cial welfare, is a gift of $1,450,000. 
This donation was announced Mon- 
day. Including this gift, Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gifts to the Chicago institution 
amount to $16,399,922. 


Rockefeller’s 
Latest Gift. 
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t@*Have you remitted your subscription 
for this year? If not, make it a point to 
do so this month. 











THE 


KIRKER- 


FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Only Thing for 


SCHOOLS, 
ORPHANAGES. 
HOSPITALS and 

[PUBLIC 

_ BUILDINGS 


Many Hundreds in Use 
in the UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE and JAPAN. 


——————- We also manufacture— 


HOSPITAL and INSTITUTE BEDS. 
DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Parochial Schools 


will find our Mayne’s Sight Speller to be ideal for their 
work. It was a parochial school that gave us the first 
adoption for this excellent work. 
ing features never before combined in a grade speller 
and covers a line of word study that is not covered by 
any English text. To see it is to admire it. 


vents and academies our 


Commercial Texts 


are extremely popular. 


are: 


We give especial attention to the needs of religious schools and 


all inquiries get our personal attention. Write freely to 


POWERS & LYONS 


= 


CHICAGO * 
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The most widely used of these 
Office Methods Part I, using the vouchers from 
beginning to end, Modern Accountant, not making use 
of the vouchers, Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Lyons’ 
Commercial Law, Modern Business Speller, Dictation 
Studies, an advanced work in shorthand published 
specially in five prominent systems and The Complete 
Touch Typewriting Instructor. 


It contains interest- 
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If you need helpin the teaching of draw- 
ing, write to the Educational Publishing 
Co , 226 Wabash Ave., for free circular 
on the Augsburg Method of Drawing. 

















A Physician’s Experience. 8 
Dayton, O., March, 1904. 

I desire to state that during the past 7 years 
I prescribed more than 500 bottles of Pastor Koe- 
nig’s Nerve Tonic for every class of nervous effec- 
tion. The efiect has been beyond conception; to 
give a history of many cases which have been 
cured by the Valuable Tonic, would fill a large 
bcok and too numerous to classify. A most inter- 
esting case was that of a girl 16 years old, which 
Lad from 2 to 3 epileptic attacks daily, she was 
treated by several physicians and a special'st, 
without avail, all pronounced her case incurable, 
but thanI gave her Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic 


and after taking it but one week she had only one 

more attack and none since in 6 years, yet she con- 

tinues to take small dosses of the Tonic and is 

strong, healthy and happy. Dr. B. F. Cole. 
A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases anda Sample 
bottle to any address, Poor pa 
tients also get the medicine free 

Prepared by the Rev. Fatuer Koenie, of Fort 

Wayne, Ind , since 1876, and now by the 

KOENIG MED. CC., Chicago, Il. 

100 Lake Street. 


Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for 85 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for S». 


For Sale by “The A. Spiegel 
Company,” Grand Ave., and 
West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Blackboard Stencils on stronglinen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits. Cherries and: Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, Chicks, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best. doz. l4c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
—- each 5cts. Largefancy alphabet for 
20 cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts, 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stockings 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
for 25 cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 
35 cts. 

Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts, 

Blue Stamping Powder—\ pound for 10 cts. 

Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 
10cts. Also program 10 cts. 

Animals, Birds, Fowls, namethem,each5dcts, 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
Locomotive, Steam Ship, each 5 cts. 

Maps —- U. S. and continents. 8%x11, each 

_8 ets.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 34x44, 20 cts.; 4x6 ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. Latta, Cedar Falls, la. 

Order some and ask for full list. No stamps. 
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Tue Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
has been sunk at 
Brazilian Port Jacarepagua, 

Battleship Sunk. Brazil, as the result 

of an explosion. 

The magazine blew up at 10:45 Sun- 
day night. Nearly all the officers were 
killed or injured. The dead number 
212 and the injured 36. 

Three rear admirals perished on the 
Aquidaban, which had been used for 
the accommodation of a number of 
navy officers and a number of men at- 
tached to the flotilla escorting the 
cruiser Barroso. The explosion occur- 
red in the powder magazine. The ves- 
sel sank in three minutes. 


HaMILton, chair- 
man of the House 
committee on terri- 
tories, on Tuesday 
submitted a favora- 
ble report on the Hamilton joint state- 
hood bill, which provides for the ad- 
mission of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory as the state of Oklahoma and 
provides joint statehood for New Mex- 
ico and Arizona under the name of Ar- 
izona. The report says: 

This committee cousiders the critic- 
ism as ill-informed which finds fault 
with New Mexico because of its alleged 
foreign population. Out of a popula- 
tion of 195,310 New Mexico has only 
13,625 foreign-born inhabitants, a 
smaller foreign-born percentage than 
most of the states in the Union. 

Were it not that the two-fifths of its 
population which are native born, but 
of Spanish descent, have been hereto- 
fore erroneously referred to as foreign, 
it would be an aspersion upon a patri- 
otic people even to refer to their loyal- 
ty. The remaining three-fifths of the 
population are of the same character 
as the people of Arizona. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


Joint Statehood 
Bill. 


The independent oil refiners of Kan- 
sas have mailed to 
James R. Garfield, 
commissioner of cor- 
porations of the de- 
partment of labor, an appeal for jus- 
tice against the conspiracy between 
the Standard Oil company and the rail- 
roads to shut Kansas oil out of the 
market. They claim that by reason 
of a conspiracy between the Standard 
Oil company and the railroad systems 
of the southwest, they are limited to 
the state of Kansas as a market for 
their refined oil; that to all points out- 
side of Kansas the freight rates on 
all the products of crude pretroleum 
are unreasonably high. To illustrate: 

“Refined oil can be shipped north 
from Chanute, Kan., to Weber, Kan., 
in the county of Jewell, a distance of 
254 miles, for 101% cents per 100 
pounds. The freight rate from Chan- 
ute, Kan., to the town of Superior, 
Neb., on the same line of railroad as 
Weber, and distant seven miles fur- 
ther, is 30 cents per 100 pounds. Thus 
an increase of seven miles in the dis- 
tance nearly trebles the freight rate.” 


Standard Oil 
Methods. 


Taylor Old Style 
Tin the choice of 


the Government 


When the White House 
at Washington needed a 
new roof ‘Taylor Old 
Style” tin was selected 
over all competitors. Be- 
fore making its choice 
the United States Gov- 
ernment secured the ad- 
vice of the most com- 
petent and experienced | 
roofers at its command. 
By adopting ‘Taylor 
Old Style” it endorsed 
the opinion of reputable 
architects and builders 
everywhere. 

The White House is 
no more to the President 
of the United States than 
yourhome is to you. A 
‘‘Taylor Old Style” roof 
means comfort. It lasts 
longer than the house, 
never needs attention 
and costs less in propor- 
tion to the service it 
gives than any other 
kind of roofing or any 
roofing of its kind. 


Write for “A Guide to Good 
Roofs.” It tells why. 


N. & G. Taylor Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 




















NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD ° 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 

















THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY'S 
WALTHAM BRAND 


HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. THEY ARE MADE FROM THE 
SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 
FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
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JUST FROM PRESS 


Miss STELLA M. SMITHS TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


(IN PAD FORM) 


These Lessons are put up in three parts, each part being a separate pad. 


Part I consists of a course of thirty-three lessons in the scientific use of 
the typewriter, its expert operation and care. 

Part II consists of a series of lessons in letter forms and correspondence. 

Part III consists of a series of lessons in legal forms and documents, brief- 
ing, filing, manifolding, and the details of office work. Each pad 
contains all the necessary practice paper. 

Parts I and II are ready. 





These are something entirely new. Teachers are asking themselves why no one thought of this 
simple plan before. 

Make your shorthand students proficient in typewriting and they will have no difficulty in securing 
positions. Miss Smith’s lessons will secure this result. 

We will be glad to send teachers in parochial schocls and academies sample copies on request. 








Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, ANd. 
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| DELIGHTFUL HISTORICAL TALES 








—— SMITH’S =— 


ARITHMETICS 


THE BEST OF THE OLD 


THE BEST OF THE NEW 


Furnishing simple, rational, practical work for 
primary and grammar grades, these books fit the 
pupil for the business world in which he is to live. 
The author presents the best modern ideas on the 
subject without going to an extreme in any one 
theory. , 


Descriptive announcements will be 
sent postpaid on request = 3 





The Youth’s Companion Series 


This series, made up of noteworthy articles 
which have appeared in the Youth’s Gom- 
panion, has proved to be of great interest 
to the general reader as well as of perma- 
nent value for school use. It includes the 
following books: 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
STRANGE LANDS NEAR HOME 


THE WIDE WORLD 
TOWARD THE RISING SUN 


UNDER SUNNY SKIES 
INDUSTRIES OF TO-DAY 
TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE 
THE SHIP OF STATE 





STORIES OF COLONY 
AND NATION 


The War of Independence - 











54 cents 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON 


A book of fascinating stories that every boy and 
girl will enjoy—the more because they are true— 
while they cannot fail to bring a better sense 
of what real patriotism, lovalty and courage 
mean. Appropriately illustrated, it makes a 
most attractive supplementary reader or story- 
book. 


Lads and Lassies of Other Days, - 54% cents 
By LILuiaNn L. PRICE 


Charming tales of colonial days in America, in- 
troducing in their picturesque setting varied 
historic personages, as well as the brave and 
merry lads and lassies themselves, whom it is 
hard to believe imaginary, so naturally do they 
move through the stirring events and scenes. 
Illustrated with special drawings. 


Other volumes of this series in preparation 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTO 4 
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Ginn & Company Publishers 


378-387 Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 


The First System 

emboding ALL of the following natural principles, (1) the 
uniform slant of long hand, (2) freedom from shading, (38) 
written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
written in their natural order as they occur in the word 
without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost entirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


The Last System 


to be overlooked by progressive teachers and school pro- 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modern ideas. The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account o 
the remarkable records made by its writers. 


The Only System 


which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 
presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilities with remarkablelegibility. Our booklet, 
“The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthand,’’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 














The Gregg Publishing Co. 
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